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AFTER A DAY’S HARD WORK 
Take Horsford s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink and relieves fa- 
tigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 








TEACHER WITH FOUR YEARS’ EXPERI- 

ence desires position. College Preparatory 

work in Mathematics and Science preferred. 
Testimonials given. Address No. 55, this Office. 

YOUNG MAN OF STEADY HABITS DE- 

sires a situation on a farm. Only a small 
compensation required. Address C. L. P., 
3316 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia. 





OARDING.—ONE OR TWO FRIENDS CAN | 


have pleasant home and excellent board in 
Friends’ family at 2026 Mervine street. The 
location is convenient to cars and free from objection. 


OR RENT.—AT SWARTHMORE, FOR THE 
summer, a well-furnished, fifteen room stone 
house. All conveniences. Pleasant grounds, 

garden, fruit, and shade. High location; eight 

minutes’ walk north of station. Apply Box 34, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 





OR RENT, FOR THESUMMER, A FURNISHED 
house, large and pleasantly situated. Stable 
for three horses, excellent water, fruit, and 

shade. Address No. 28, Newtown Post Office, Bucks 
county, Pa. 


OR RENT.—FOR THE SUMMER NEAR 
Swarthmore, a fully furnished house, abun- 
dance of fruitand shade. Spring Water and 

Electricity. Address No. 52, this Office. 


ELP FURNISHED.— MALE OR FEMALE, 
white or colored,—also married couples, for 
all kinds of work, city or country. Address 

JOHN STRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th St., New York City. 


EFINED WOMAN, FRIEND, WISHES POSI- 
tion as managing housekeeper. Thoroughly 
capable. Twenty years’ experience. Address 

No. 56, this Office. 


ANTED.—A GOOD HOME FOR A COLORED 
boy, age 11, where he can be taught house 
service. Address R. P. D., 3323 Powleton 

Avenue. 





OUNG LADY WOULD LIKE POSITION 
either plain writing in office on companion 
for an elderly lady. Address No. 58, this 

office. 





Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St 





John Faber Miller, “X.cumows Pa” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


GYLVAIGA COTTAGE 
302 Sixth Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


New House. ANNE POWNALL. 
Newly Furnished. HANNIE M. WALTON. 


Open Sixth month Ist until Tenth month Ist. 


Near the 
beach 


Homes Wanted for Colored Children. 


In the Home for Destitute Colored Children, cor- 
ner of Berks St. and old Lancaster Road, Philadel- 
phia, there are several boys of ages suitable to be 
placed in families. The managers are anxious to 
gg good homes for them,—in the country if pos- 
sible. 

Application may be made to Alexander Thomp- 
son, Superintendent, or to the managers on the a 
of their stated meetings at the Home, the 2d Sixth- 
day in each month. 

he Home can be reached from the 52d Street 
Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, or by the 52d 
Street line of the Arch Street cars. 
By order of the Board, 
SAR +.H M. CARVER. 








Roll Top, 5 ft. long, all latest improve- 
ments, were $40—maker failed—now 
they’re $20 —dut limited number to be had. 
JOSEPH L. SHOEFMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


FOR RENT. 


New ten-room furnished Cottage, at Ocean City, 
N.J. Bath, electric light, large porches, and all 
conveniences. One block from surf, three from 
—-. Address ‘‘ J.,” 343 E. Biddle St., West Ches- 

r, Pa. 





FOR SALE. 


Desirable property in West Philadelphia ; house, 
11 rooms ; lot, 90x90 feet ; stabling for two horses ; 
fruit trees; Arch street troileys pass the door both 
ways. Inquire of owner on premises. 

A. D. KINNEY, 58th St. and Lansdowne Ave. 





To Rent for the Season, 
‘*RESTAWHILE.”’ 


A beautiful home near the mountains. It has 14 
rooms, handsomely furnished, and is ready in every 
particular for housekeeping, an ideal resting place 
for invalids, as it has all modern conveniences in- 
cluding electric lights, bells, and elevator. Situated 
at Nazareth, 7 miles from Easton, and 9 from Beth- 
lehem. Terms reasonable to the right party. Ad- 
dress No. 57, this Office. 


Furniture, Bedding, etc. 


Handsome closets for clothing: ma- 
hogany or oak, door-mirror, cedar 
shelf, and all that. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Gold 
Altoona (Pa.) 
Duquesne (Pa. 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co. 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6’s. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 


421 Chestnut 8t., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building). 


REMOVAL. 


J. C. HARMAN, 
Umbrellas, Canes, and Lamp Shades, 


Repairing and Covering a Specialty. 
Formerly 1342 Chestnut St, 


Now, 1322 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Three Special Things in Shoes. 
Women’s Dong Oxfords, 
Reduced trom $2 and $2.50. 
Children’s and Misses Shoes : 
Sizes 5 to 7 
oe * to 10 4 iy 
o ll to 2 “ 
Boys’ Calf Laced : 
Sizes 11 to2 Reduced to 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth 8t, 
(Below Arch.) 
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Swarthmore Se | (a 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Under care of Friends. Full College Courses for 
oung men and young women, leading to Classical, 
ngineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees Ma- 
chine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For cata- 
logue and particulars, address 


____ CHARLES DgGARMO, Ph.D., President. : F 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. Have you noticed when discussing household affairs with other 


ladies that each one has found some special use for | ; 
SCHOOL ia acelin Pp use for Ivory Soap, usually 


and College Preparato jCinasea! the cleansing of some article that it was supposed could not be safely 
Gend for catalogue containing par | cleaned at home. 


ticulars, references, and letters 
paneEne. THe Pr & Gamace Co., © 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. Pim tas cacaalinbata dose 


- — IN THE SPRING 
Friends’ Academy, ISLAND. : NN A JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A - a : . 
aon eee | with modern conveniences has heen will heat entire residence with half the fuel of a 
erec’ giving increased accommodations. e i . “4 
school ie the care of Prien = an 4 the || furnace. Send for Catalogue No. 6 
teachers are members of our iety, or Friendly — 4 
inclined. Thorough ss _ given a for z . EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. z 7 . 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per caked ear. a } 50 Beekman Street, - - - New York City. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
oy Lees Island Railroad 


rther particulars, address A house whose guests come back 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


| AA ONTE acs. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Atlantic City, N. J. grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. ‘ 1 : : 
: uxury, Aeal/th,—these are what such a seaside home 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. house ; quiet, comfort, Ys , 


’ iT ives. iful little book, with views of the house and ocean 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. | 28 THE CHALFONTE gives. A beautifu » With view 1 anc , 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- | is sent free on request. It will help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 
lege or business. The home-like surroundi make 
> cnpestety nee > boarding pup ee . 
ents ti whenever there are vacancies. Sen: 736 Spring Garden St., 
for elreulars to LOUIS B. eo a Rubber Goods and ficial CAROLINE. RAU, : Phileiciphin 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 








HOSE Plain [ilillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 





adinhet aunenaeien ina From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo. EQUIPOISE WAIST 


of Purchase rly Meeting. The present build- a perfect substitute for the corset, 
sae and ——_ _o — ae ean- 19 N. Second § Street, Philad’ a constructed on hygienic princi- 


Prepares - business or college. “Healshfaly and ples. Ypsilanti Union Suits. 
y located near the Harlem one hour PB Gertrude Baby Outfits. Orders 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu | Cold, Dry- -Air f by mail seannie attended to. 


‘eA MOOSTIT x. | | PPETES| REFRIGERATORS) CORN usb cress, 
GEORGE SCHOOL, FT are the Best. 


NEWTOWN, SUCKS CO., PENNA. == Articles will not taste . 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting . Kid o 2 


of each other. 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 5 
227 acres a round; thirteen teachers; Scientific, Prices from $8 to $30. 
Classical, Literary courses, preparin for col- 


loge oF bisiness; biological-chemiea!, and physical | 1OF CHESTS from $3.50 to $15. Gloves. 


work. For anh MARIS, Principal CONROW, trate a - 
“WILLIAM S. YARNALL, | Hardware and Housefurnishing, | Gloves, with five 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, 903-905 MARKET STREET. oe ae 
SPECTACLES, ener in the world— 


- 


, > | GLENTWORTH’S which — although 
EYE GLASSES, ee 
THERMOMETERS. EXTERMINATOR, |  §ioszally, sold ist 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs. | to offer 


REMOVAL. Have no other AT 77c. PER PAIR 
On account of the disastrous fire at 1420 LS 


Chestnut Streeet, which 817 Race Street. and pay the —— 


Destroyed the Studio of eS re newest shades in ay he Sprin a 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD. BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. included, and every pair is guarantee 
with all its contents, she will continue work at Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested | Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to grocer oushe to have it on sale. Ask him for it erally worn. 


receive orders from her patrons end friends. 2s  WILTBERGER, t, Prop. 233 0 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa. RAWBRIDGE 





TEACHERS WANTED FOR FRIENDS' SCHOOLS & QLOTHIER 


ND THOSE OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


corns ESGELLENT dnthnatadtindd eee. ree CAT. Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XVII. 


but always pertinent ; when you speak, hearing out before you 
attempt to answer, but then speaking as tf you would persuade, 
not impose. WILLIAM PENN. 


From his celebrated letter to his children, written upon his depart- 
ure on his first visit to Pennsylvania, 1682. They were then very 
small, and the letter was intended for their reading in more advanced 
years. 


A PEACE HYMN. 


THEN, o’er Earth’s war-field, till the strife shall cease, 

Like Morven’s harpers, sing your song of peace; 

As in old fable rang the Thracian’s lyre, 

Midst howl of fiends and roar of penal fire, 

Till the fierce din to pleasing murmurs fell, 

And love subdued the maddened heart of hell. 

Lend, once again, that holy song a tongue, 

Which the glad angels of the Advent sung ; 

Their cradle anthem for the Saviour’s birth, 

Glory to God, and peace unto the earth ! 

Through the mad discord send that calming word 

Which wind and wave on wild Gennesareth heard, 

Lift in Christ’s name his cross against the sword. 

Not vain the vision which the prophets saw, 

Skirting with green the fiery waste of war, 

Through the hot sand-gleam, looming soft and calm 

On the sky’s rim, the fountain-shading palm. 

Still lives for Earth, which fiends so long have trod, 

The great hope resting on the truth of God,— 

Evil shall cease and Violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day. 
—John G. Whittier. 


THE INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TWELVE. 


Paper by Margaret P. Howard, read at the Conference Class, 15th 
and Race streets, Philadelphia, Second month 16, 1896. 


Tue subject which claims our thought and attention this 


morning is very full of suggestion. ‘The first thought 
which arises is that these twelve were sent forth to preach 
while, as yet, they could only preach and teach as they 
had received from Him in the outward, and from a stand- 
point which brought them to testify of the power which 
had been manifest in a life with which they were in daily 
contact, and which was an exemplification of something 
higher and greater than anything of which they had any 
knowledge. The trials and tribulations which were set 
forth as likely to occur, must to their minds have appeared 
an extremely severe ordeal, for they were not yet forti- 
fied by the spiritual appearance which was to make them 
actual witnesses that that kingdom which they were in- 
structed to preach was at hand, had veritably come into 
their hearts and lives. They were especially told ‘* that 
they would not have gone through the cities of Israel till 
the Son of man be come,’’ which promise, according to 
my understanding, was realized at the Pentecostal visita- 
tion. 

Let us now turn our thoughts to some points which 
impress me as important; their first labor was to be ex- 
tended to their own household of faith, ‘‘ they were sent 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’’ So it seems to me, 
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Vol. XXIV. No. 1223. 


| as we become quickened into a larger and deeper spiritual 
| life, with the feeling which is certain to arise of being 


| helpful to others, our first thought should be of those who 
BE humble and gentle in your conversation ; of few words | 


are of our own household of faith ; that we, like the dis- 
ciples, need close limitations until we are firmly estab- 
lished in the consciousness of this life of the Spirit, when 
we are made his witnesses to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

They were enjoined to exercise wisdom aud preserve 
innocence of spirit, ‘‘ for behold I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves, be ye therefore wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.’’ It is clearly set forth, 
that as their dependence was upon the divine power, 
there would be the right word at the right time given, 
for they were to ‘‘ take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak, for it shall be given you in that hour what ye shall 
speak.’’ 

It also appears, that only they who endure to the end 
are to be saved. ‘They were reminded of the Father’s 
tender care and oversight of the least of his creatures. 
‘¢ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and not one of 
them shall fall to the ground without our Father.’’ 

They were told that ‘‘ a man’s foes shall be they of 
his own household,’’ and multitudes have discovered 
since then that the enemies of the soul’s peace are within 
the citadel of their own lives. The necessity was por- 
trayed of loving the truth above all else. ‘‘ He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me ; he that loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me, and he that doth not take his cross and 
foilow after me is not worthy of me.’’ All of which, as 
we understand it, being, that if we love not supremely 
that Divine principle which dwells in us, and dwelt in 
Him so fully, we are not worthy. 

Their attention was also called to the importance of 
service to each other, and that all such service is divinely 
recognized. ‘* And whosoever shall give drink unto one 
of these little ones, a cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.”’ 

I would emphasize the thought which was the first 
presented. The disciples were sent forth to preach and 
teach before they were made witnesses of the spiritual ap- 
pearing of the Christ, which is the conscious life of the 
spirit, but they were enjoined before his ascension ‘‘ not 
to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise of 
the Father, which, said he, ye heard from me. ‘ For 
John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.”’ 

‘¢ Ye shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses, both in 
Jerusalem and all Judea and Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth.’’ 

And it is /Azs revelation of the divine life which comes 
in the baptism of the Holy Spirit, to the inner conscious- 
ness of men, and finds expression in the outward life, 
that we are called to bear our testimony and the unfold- 
ings of this revelation constitutes our message. 


sorrow.— Francis Murphy. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES. 


How many of us act as though we realized the full weight 
of our individual responsibility, as though we Anew that 
all the work of our Heavenly Father’s kingdom is done 
‘‘in and by and through us ’’? 
complish his will on earth in any miraculous way or super- 
natural way, but that ‘‘ His kingdom will come, and his 
will be done,’’ as soon as we his children get ready 
to do it. This world is fullot hunger unfed, misery un- 
relieved, nakedness unclothed,and weakness unprotected,’’ 
simply because we, our Father’s agents, are not attending 
to ‘‘his business.’” Who of us doubts that the liquor 
traffic with its degrading, destructive,and unspeakable 
evils, will be swept from the face of the earth whenever 
the churches are a unit in resolving that it shad/ be done ? 
As long as professing Christians, judges and lawyers, 
merchants and manufacturers, are fond of the social glass, 
and legislate to license and protect this gigantic evil, it 
will flourish, in spite of the earnest soul-felt protest of 
thousands of men and women into whose minds the light 
of divine truth is shining, and who are obeying the 
spiritual command to ‘‘ touch not, taste not, handle not,’’ 
the fiery liquid which burns up intelligence, honor, 
purity, and even life itself. 

Divine pity and sympathy are manifested to us 
through each other; they must be incarnated in flesh and 
blood before they will shine out in righteous laws, and 
tender helpfulness of one another. God does not create 
evil; man creates it through wilful disobedience to God’s 
laws, and we need fear no satanic power that does not 
originate within ourselves. ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within us,’’ and equally so is the kingdom of evil. 
‘* The greatest study of mankind is man’’; and the 
closer we scan the secret motives of our own actions, and 
their results, the more certainly will we be convinccd that 
self-will and self-indulgence set up in opposition to the 
Divine will, and its inevitable self-denial, is the origin of 
all sin. 

The laws of life are their own benefactors or avengers, 
and, therefore, we must ‘‘ reap what we sow.”’ 
are not ‘‘left without a witness’’ in each created soul, 


to tell us what is right and what is wrong, approving | 


the one and condemning the other. Largely as we are 
dependent upon each other for happiness in many ways, 
God has not placed our vea/ and eternal happiness to any 


one’s keeping but his own, and therefore by obeying or | 


disobeying his righteous laws written in the heart, our 
lives are what we make them. The loving Father who 
‘« willeth not the death of any,’’ is knocking at the door 
of our hearts, and when we open and let him in, and 
lovally obey him as our rightful Sovereign, intemperance, 


licentiousness, murder, falsehood, and theft, will be ban- | 


ished from the world, the millennium will be here, and 


‘« righteousness will cover the earth as the waters cover the | 


sea.”’ A. 2.8. 
Richmond, Indiana. 


O Tuov who ali my life hast crowned 
With better things than I could ask, 
Be it to-day my humble task 

To own from depths of grief profound 
The many sins, which darken through 
What little good I do !—Aldice Cary. 


Ir our piety is questioned even by our enemies, let us | 
search closely and see if we have not given occasion for 
it by frivolous or imprudent words, by unkind carriage, 
by a spirit too nearly bordening on levity on the one 
hand, or on moroseness on the other. — Christian Standard. 


That God does not ac- | 
mind, possessing intellectual and emotional powers. I 


| divine government of them. 
We | 








| the explanation. 
| standing to to the money changers, not their cattle, was 


‘*RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION.”’ 


No one desires to underrate, I presume, the imperial power 
of Love, even though he may recognize a certain virtue in 
a ‘* righteous indignation.’’ 

No one will deny, I think, that man is endowed with 


prefer to not condemn any of these, believing them to be 
intended for good. The emotional powers find various 
means of expression in accordance with a variety of cir- 
cumstances. The mind has the faculty of approving or 
disapproving ; the approval may be very slight, or it may 
amount to admiration, or it may find its strongest ex- 
pression in love. On the other hand, it may disapprove 
slightly, or may grow indignant, or its intensity may be 
such as to be called hate. The exercise of the mind in 
one direction is no more a fact than its exercise in the 
other. But this is not all ; within the sphere of experi- 
ence both approval and disapproval, both love and hate, 
must be considered in relation to those objects towards 
which the mind is directed. Experience will not always 
find even love a virtue. We are frequently reminded of 
evil and its penalty, as seen for instance in the unre- 
strained and misdirected love of a mother for her child. 
We have heard of wild infatuation, and ungoverned love, 
its resultant crime, misery,and despair, yet we do not 
condemn love. We perceive, however, that unless there 
is some worthy purpose or object in view, and not only 
that but an intelligent normal exercise of that faculty, the 
result is evil. Now evil is the consequence of sin. The 
sin was not in love, but in the manner of its exercise. 
Similarly of hate in its various degrees. To hate the 


| good which is misdirected hate ; or wildly, unrestrainedly, 


hate the wrong, in our experience results in evil. The 


| sin is not in the hate, but in the manner of its exercise. 


If so, what right has any person to call one a virtue and 
the other its opposite? Individual virtue, I am_per- 
suaded, does not consist in an effort to expunge from our 
nature all of its powers but one. It rather consists in the 
In my view, therefore, I 
take exception to such a dogmatic assertion as, ‘‘ For hate 
is sin wherever it is found, and no soph’stry can make it 
otherwise.’’ 

Free agency begins at approval and disapproval ; their 
intensity may respectively reach love and hate. Their 
normal condition is not antithesis alone, but correlation. 
No man can hate without possessing some quality of love ; 
no man love without some quality of hate in his nature. 


| The one implies the other, and both are as necessary to 


the mind of man as day and night. ‘The mind, like an 


| electric battery, with its positive and negative ends, would 
| be worthless with the absence of either. 


The writer of 
an article [printed some months ago.—Ebs.] invites us 
to what I fear is in its last analysis, a docility of mind 
inimical to progress. As dissatisfaction and unrest precede 
investigation and progress, so disapproval, mild it may 


| be, or intense, conditions largely the exercise and the 
| triumphs of love. 


To talk of a man without the faculty to grow indig- 


| nant is to talk, I believe, of no useful man who exists, 
| or ever did exist. 


With all respect to Dean Alford and 
to any who follow him, the Scriptural account ot the 


| Temple incident discloses the attention Jesus paid to the 


men, not to the innocent sheep and oxen. Why he‘ in- 
tended the knotted cord merely to make his will felt and 
understood by the sheep and oxen,’’ I cannot gather from 
I believe the imparting of an under- 


the prime necessity. Even were the cords used as alleged 
that would be no evidence of indignation wanting to the 





mind of Jesus regarding the disgraceful conduct of these 
men to whom he referred in terms we are unaccustomed 
to associate with an undisturbed condition of mind. Nor 
is this inconsistent with the love which doubtless Jesus had 
for the sinners themselves and for right conduct. As for 
hating sin and loving the sinner, it is said this is impossi- 
ble.‘ We cannot separate the two.’’ If this were true in 
the sense we are wished to take it, we would be justified 
in asserting that if you love the sinner you must love the 
sin; but no one, I am sure, can agree with this legitimate 
conclusion. The trouble is that in contending for the 
inseparableness of the sinner and the sin, as cause and 
effect, we forget that another mind standing apart does 
not necessarily occupy the same relation towards the sin- 
ner as towards the sin. If I cannot separate the sin from 
the sinner, I can at least so far as my own mind is con- 
cerned in relation to that sinner and his sin, distinguish 
between them,—and my feclings, my love, go forth to the 
one, and be stimulated, perhaps not correspondingly, but 
on account of my dislike,to the other. If it were true 
that I cannot in some way separate the sin from the sin- 
ner in my affections it were impossible for me to hate the 
sin without hating the sinner. What, in that case, be. 
comes of the loving, faithful wife, whose experience has 
brought into her life a perfect detestation of the liquor 
traffic and the excesses of her husband; what of our 
sympathy for both called into exercise through the sin? 
Is she wrong in possessing that hate, and does it debar 
her from love towards her husband? Does it not rather 
intensify in the best type of woman a love for the sinner ? 

The abhorrent assassination of Lincoln and Garfield 
referred to, I have no doubt was the most intensely felt 
disapproved, and resented by those possessing the great- 
est regard and the purest minds. Those beings with the 
least love in their natures probably contemplated the deed 
with the least disapproval and were they who took the 
most satisfaction out of the capital punishment which 
followed. It was reserved to those whose disapproval was 
greatest to have some compassion, some Divine pity for 
the sinner. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out what is clearly an 
entire misconception of Scripture in support of the view 
that we are ‘‘ not to hate the false and evil lest we do and 
become that.’’ A writer on this subject quoted : ‘‘ What 
I hate that I do,’’ (Romans, 7th chapter and 15th verse). 
If Scripture is thus appealed to, I would respectfully point 
out that not only the same chapter, but the very same 
verse contains, what upon that plan cf interpretation 
would be an equally strong protest against Love, viz. : 
«¢ What I would, that do I not,’’ and in the 19th: ‘‘ For 
the good that I would I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, that I do.’’ But Paul was not giving instruc- 
tions or warning not to love or not to hate. He was 
simply describing the poor, weak condition of the carnal 
mind. We know how true it is. We have seen the man, 
for example, who, frequently in sorrow and in utter de- 
testation of the drink curse, desires to abandon it and 
fails. I venture to say that his hating it is not the reason 
of his repeating the offense, but rather his ungoverned 
appetite and love for it. When Paul offers advice he says, 
‘abhor that which is evil; c/eave to that which is good.’’ 

I must express the hope that we may not lose our 
quickening sense of opposition to all forms of injustice 
and wrong ; this is calculated and is necessary to stimu- 
late our love into positive useful effort. ‘‘ Righteous in- 
dignation ’’ is rather to be commended than condemned. 
It is the unrighteous indignation and the sins accompany- 
ing both love and hate, which are to be feared, for indig 
nation, like love, is righteous or unrighteous, productive 
of good or evil, sinful or otherwise, according as it is ex- 
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ercised towards proper or improper objects, under the 
government of the Divine or the carnal. 


AMICUS. 


NEED AND VALUE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


An Essay by Jane P. Rushmore, of Londongrove, Pa., Friends’ 

School, read at a meeting of the local Teachers’ Institute, Unionville, 
Third month 28. 
It has become an integral part of the popular thought 
that elementary education is not only valuable, but abso- 
lutely necessary for success in any business calling, and 
as a requisite possession of a self governing people ; but 
the need and value of a higher education is not yet 
generally understood and appreciated. In fact, the im- 
pression prevails to some extent that people may be ed- 
ucated out of all practical usefulness and become mere 
theoretical dreamers by the absorption of too much in- 
tellectual lore. I make the concession in the beginning 
that an artificial layer of education, like a plaster of Paris 
coat, does not increase the usefulness nor agreeableness of 
a man. Neither will a great mass of non-assimilated 
fads and theories, packed into the human brain, assist in 
developing the man’s powers. But these things are not 
higher education. They bear its semblance sometimes, 
and the unfortunate victim bound with educational 
trammels without, or loaded with a mass of foreign mental 
possession within, when turned loose in a community, 
prejudices the people against 2 higher education. We often 
hear the fact made prominent that the men of the 
past, of sterling honor, of business ability, of sagacity, 
of influence, of power, had no higher education ; that 
colleges and universities do not develop any better type 
of manhood than the log school houses of the past. It is 
a favorite pessimistic maxim that the world is growing 
wiser and wickeder ever day. If so, it will be hard to 
prove that it is growing wickeder because it is growing 
wiser ; rather is the former tendency because we do not 
as a people keep pace in our wisdom with our develop- 
ment in other directions. The essential attributes of 
true manhood are, in all ages, in all conditions of life, 
the same. ‘They are the constant quantities ; time and 
circumstances represent the variables whose ratio is ever 
changing and requiring fresh solution to find their true 
value to the constants. 

New occasions teach new duties. The amount of edu- 
cation that Andrew Jackson and his contemporaries 
needed does not concern us. We don’t teach our girls 
to dip candles and our boys to make pens, because these 
accomplishments would be of no use to them. They 
had their day, and ceased to be. The problems of to- 
day are ours. Do we need to foster higher education to 
meet the conditions of life and thought that surround 
us? This is an age of tremendous intellectual activity ; 
we are becoming victorious over space, making the un- 
seen seen, and the seen unseen at will. The discovery of 
the X rays eliminates solidity: by the time we get the 
value of Y and Z out of the unknown, we may approach 
close to the realm of disembodied spirits. The man who 
succeeds in anything in this generation must be able to 
cope with intellectual forces, to judge, to reason, to com- 
pare, to interpret, to create, to control to some extent 
both mind and matter. A good way to attain power in 
any direction is to be trained by usage. This is what the 
higher education of to-day strives to do; to impart 
knowledge of specialties and to develop power. At an 
age when the highest intellectual thought turned its at- 
tention to deciding how many angels could stand on the 
point of a cambric needle, the sensible part of the 
world turned its back upon scholastic attainments. But 
the higher education of the present deals with the prob- 
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lems of to-day, and turns the philosophic light of the 
historic past upon them, while not less does it train 
specialists in every branch of constructive and scientific 
knowledge. We are everywhere striving to introduce 
manual training into the schools, and in so doing we do 
well, but the cunning hand is a power only when guided 
by the skillful brain. A few exceptional men, cumulative 
in the power of their inherent genius, may rise to dis- 
tinction in spite of limited education, but the lines of 
force among the masses press steadily downward the in- 
differently equipped and exalt to positions of honor or 
profit the men and women of trained and cultured brains. 
Teachers with limited education receive from $30 to $50 
per month in this community, and the opportunity to ad- 
vance much above this level is cut off by their lack of 
attainment. Teachers with the training which higher 
education brings, if other conditions are right, may 
command from $70 to $300 per month. In occasional 
instances they receive more than this. An architect 
commands better pay than a carpenter, a civil engineer 
more than a machinst, a chemist more than an apothecary, 
a painter of the beautiful and expressive things in nature 
more than the painter of fences and wagons. In short, 
applied knowledge everywhere places its possessor at a 
financial advantage over his less fortunate fellows. 

According to Thomas Wentworth Higginson, we have 
lived through the aristocracy of the grandfather, are liv- 
ing now in the midst of the aristocracy of the dollar, 
and are swinging on toward the aristocracy of mental 
power, and in the far-away millennial dawn we shall reach 
the aristocracy of virtue. We may assume a contempt 
for aristocracy, and have that feeling in its genuine form 
toward the shams and foibles, but in our hearts we all de- 
sire to be aristocrats; that is, to be among the best. 
Higher education in its truest sense, the harmonious and 
extended development of all the powers of a man, tends 
toward both those future aristocracies, each better than 
the last. Even now the men and women who influence a 
community most, in everything except politics, who are 
held in most esteem, and have most power, are those whose 
aspirations have gone forth toward that high realm of 
thought embraced in higher education, and realized in 
some measure the fulfillment of their aspirations. The 
ancient philosophers never settled the question about the 
‘*summum bonum.’’ Wealth, power, knowledge, happi- 
ness, virtue—each had advocates. Our ideal, the har- 
monious and full development of man’s divine infold- 
ment, the higher education of a man includes the entire 
list, if we understand wealth to mean competence and 
not superfluity. We need higher education, not to lead 
us away from the commonplace things and duties which 
everywhere surround us, but to serve as interpreters of 
them, and to teach us in whatsoever state we are there- 
with to be content. We sigh, perhaps, because we can- 
not go over the seas and feast our eyes on the Old World’s 
pageantry. Take a walk or a drive with a naturalist and 
mark the sermons that he sees in stones, the books in the 
running brooks, and good in everything, and you shall 
know that if a man has enough back of his eyes he will 
always have something of interest in front of them. 

We flock in swarms to catch sight of a public charac- 
ter. The last time Blaine passed through Philadelphia in 
a public way Broad street was practically impassable for 
an hour. The sight of a President on the rear platform 
of a car bowing to the assembled multitude is a sight to 
be remembered for a lifetime. Yet we neglect to culti- 
vate the intimate acquaintance of the true kings of the 
earth, because kings of thought, which is open to us all. 

Higher education is not a glittering bauble. 

Wanamaker has on exhibition a picture called ‘‘ The 
Conquerors,’’ which is attracting much attention. Cesar, 
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Napoleon, Alexander, Tamerlane, Charlemagne, Attila, 
and Sesostris are represented in the pomp of military 
glory passing the countless thousands of unknown dead 
who died that they might have power. They were great 
conquerors by virtue of the power of physical force led 
by unreined ambition. They are but historic fossils to 
us. The world’s true conquerors are they who with the 
lightning’s flash constructed a vehicle on which speech 
can outstrip the wind, who compelled imprisoned vapor 
to execute their tasks, who have read the story of creation 
in the earth, the law of the Creator in the starry vault of 
heaven; who by a few cabalistic figures infinitely ar- 
ranged chained thought to the printed page and made 
the knowledge of one man the possible knowledge of all 
men, the wisdom of one age the heritage of all genera- 
tions. The men who have discovered, invented, created, 
and interpreted are the conquerors whose works do fol- 
low them. Advanced education will not give us a pass- 
port into the ranks of the immortals, but it will at least 
enable us to intelligently share in the results of their 
achievements and put us as the saying is ‘‘ in the succes- 
sion.’’ It will remove the handicap which lack of train- 
ing imposes upon us in the race of life. 

We may reach out and pluck or purchase for a price, 
but rather is it the golden fleece which we, like the Ar- 
gonauts of old, must struggle to attain. This is fortu- 
nately true, for its value comes even more largely from 
the attaining than the possessing. We cannot all have 
college or university training, we can have, if we will, the 
discipline of attaining which it gives, though with limited 
aids to study we will fail of the possession of so much, 
as organized facilities will give us as the reward for the 
same effort. 

Browning used to say, ‘‘Italy was my university,”’ 
and he used it well. Rare men like Lincoln have so much 
power of attainment within themselves that they can do 
without the scholastic training of higher institutions, but 
it behooves most aspirants for success in the century just 
ahead of us to find or make a way to enjoy in some way 
the advantages of higher education. Goethe’s motto, 
‘« Haste not, rest not,’’ applies to our needs in this par- 
ticular with special force, or we may more readily under- 
stand the thought of our own sage who bids us go on— 

** Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting better up to best.” 

We need the best ; we are coming by slow degrees to 
value it and to understand that the true study of length- 
ening life is unassailable fact, that— 

‘* We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breaths,”’ 
and not to look toward added years, but added that 
the true study of lengthening life is capacity for thought 
and action. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SOUL GROWTH. 


LirE may be defined as that peculiar power which causes 
otherwise inert matter to take unto itself certain addi- 
tions under fixed laws which we call growth. ‘Temporal 
growth depends either directly or remotely upon light. 
Light, then, being the source of all animal and vegetable 
life, must be life, since the power of growth—life, can- 
not spring except through the fountain of all power— 
light. 

Light may appear as from the sun, direct, or it may 
appear, as it were, locked in darkness in the laboratory 
of nature. The lump of coal can be made to part with 
the light stored within it. We are taught that the starch 
within the seed is the light stored up, upon which the 
germ must feed before it can burst forth into the fullness 
of light; that if the embryo were exposed to the full 
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light of the sun, even though it had access to the nour- 
ishment prepared for it, it would die. It can only grow 
by following the plan of its growth, and must primarily 
depend upon the light revealed in darkness, and not the 
light revealed in light. 

Can we not draw from this some analogy to the soul’s 
growth? Encased within its tabernacle of dust it is sus- 
tained by the ‘‘ Light within that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.’’ Should it depend solely 
upon any other light save that which is revealed to it 
from within, it must cease to grow, hence die. 

To worship, then, most acceptably to the Author of 
all growth, we must, in this stage of our existence—this 
earth-life—depend closely upon the Light within, the 
indwelling Word, the God in man. God reigns alone in 
his kingdom, for wherever he reigns that is his kingdom. 
But ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven is within you,’’ hence, 
God is within, heaven is within, and there and there 
alone must all power, all life, all peace, all heaven to 
each individual be found. It cannot come from without 
according to revealed truth, nor according to reason. 

Then what form of worship is required by the Father 
save that which is in conformity to his law and plan? 
That form which depends on no exterior light; no 
‘‘lo heres’’ nor ‘‘lo theres’’; no sound of trumpets 
and no dazzling colors ; no hearkening with the outward 
ear, nor seeing with the outward eye. These may allure, 
may deceive ; but the still, small voice speaking within 


and never without alone must be heard—alone must be | 


the monitor and guide, the Christ within, the hope of 
glory ; the true nourishment for soul growth—the acme 
of religion. Then when growth begins and continues, 
strength, power, and wisdom must of necessity follow, 


mortality. i eee 


No. 18.—FiFTH MONTH 3, 1896. 
PAUL AND BARNABAS SENT TO JERUSALEM. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Why tempt ye God, that ye should put a yoke upon 
the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor 
we were able to bear ?—Acts 15: 10. 


Scripture Reading: Acts 15: I-21. 
HISTORICAL. 

There are two sources in the Scripture record from 
which we may gather an account of the history of Paul’s 
work in the ministry, viz., the acts of the Apostles, and 
the writings of Paul himself. From both of these we 
learn that there was not entire harmony among the apos- 
tles regarding their duties as expounders of Christianity. 
Peter and John and James, the brother of Jesus, with the 
other apostles remaining at Jerusalem, had established a 
community there. They gathered about them a large 
number of converts, who in joining the new sect gave up 
all of their individual ownership of property, generally 
by selling it, and turning the proceeds into the treasury 
for the common use of all the members. Aside from 
this common ownership of property, which had been for 
more than two centuries a practice with the sect known 
as Essenes, this community were strict observers of the 
Hebrew law, or what was known as the law of Moses. 
Obedience with this law required an exceedingly strict 


manner of living, in accordance with the code set forth | 


in the Mishnah. This prescribed how lana should be 
tilled, how garments should be made, how food should be 
cooked, how houses should be cleaned, how the body 
should be washed ; in fact, every detail of living was 
regulated by law, and by law that was considered so holy 
that a departure from it was a sin. Of course, if every 











convert must first become subject to this law, it made it 
exceedingly difficult to bring into the ranks of the Chris- 
tians those who had no faith in this code, and who de- 
spised the intolerance and exclusiveness of the Hebrews. 

Paul, when he becamera Christian, renounced obedi- 
ence to that which he regarded as the work of men, and 
called ‘‘ the traditions of my fathers.’’ He declared 
that the gospel which he preached was not taught him, 
‘«but it came to me through the revelation of Jesus 
Christ,’’ and he says (Gal. 1: 17), ‘‘I conferred not 
with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them that were apostles before me.’’ He was not in 
sympathy with the views of the apostles, but believing 
in the equality of all mankind as recipients of Divine 
favor, he taught that all, whether Jew or Gentile, who 
would adopt the spirit of Christ, could become Chris- 


| tians without submitting themselves to the minor require- 


ments of the Jaw. Our lesson to-day alludes to this dif- 
ference of opinion among the early teachers of the new 
gospel, and of the conclusion of Paul and Barnabas to go 
to Jerusalem to discuss the matter with the apostles 
there. Here we have described (15: 6-21) a confer- 
ence in which both Peter and James declared that Paul 
was right in his conclusions, and that it was not necessary 


| that the Gentiles should first embrace the Hebrew faith 


before they could become Christians. Paul himself, in 
speaking of this meeting in his epistle to the Galatians, 
tells us that Peter and James and John did not change 
their views, but still maintained their doctrine of exclu- 
siveness, denying recognition to the Gentiles who did not 
live as did the Jews. We may notice in the chapter of 
which to-day’s lessgn is a part that James stipulated that 


| the Gentile converts should prepare their food according 
until the soul bursts into the fullness of light and im- | 


to the law, and Paul declares that Peter, having once 


| eaten with the Gentiles, drew back and afterwards sepa- 


rated himself from them, fearing them as being unclean, 
a phrase used by the Hebrews to denote the condition of 
those who ate the flesh of swine under any circumstances, 
or who ate any other meat that had not been killed by a 
single stroke of a prepared knife in the hands of a conse- 
crated priest, or of any meat the owner of which had 
not given one-tenth of its value to the church. 


| TEACHING. 


The universality of the love of God is again taught, 
and it is shown, too, how difficult it is to renounce the 
practices into which we have been trained,—a lesson for 
all parents and educators to search for the truth so that 
errors may not be implanted that only have to be up- 
rooted. A strong character like Paul could hold on to 
his convictions, while many a weaker man would find it 
hard to yield his pre-conceived opinions, even when 
found at variance with the law governing Christians. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Teachers of religion who to-day insist that certain 
rites and doctrines are necessary to salvation for all men, 
stand exactly upon the foundation of those teachers who 
came down from Judea to insist upon the observance of 


Jewish law by Gentile converts. It is a mistaken zeal 
that anywhere builds upon any doctrine as essential which 
all conscientious men cannot grasp. Jesus preached the 
kingdom of heaven in such words as these : 

‘¢ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom.’’ ‘‘ Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom.’’ ‘‘ Except ye become as little 
children ye can in nowise enter into the kingdom ;’”’ 


| and ‘‘ In heaven their angels do always behold the face of 


my Father.’’ Doctrinal questions do not feed the child’s 
soul; only love for, and obedience to, the Father in 








heaven, love and kindness to family and playmates. The 
simplest teaching is the safest and surest for the soul’s 
welfare. Multiplicity of doctrines and ordinances, rites 
and ceremonies, are unnecessary supports which take the 


place sooner or later of native strength and vigor. | 


Christ founded his Church upon the rock of the direct 
revealings of the Spirit of God. We gain conscious 
possession of the Spirit through obedience and prayer, 
and then are enabled to recognize it in others; and un- 
less we are greatly hampered by rigid doctrinal teaching 
we shall rejoice to find it even in those whose religious 
views do not meet all the requirements we have set for our- 
selves. Christ will reject none who love him ; but whoever 
confesses him before men will be confessed by him before 
his Father, and whoever cometh to him he will in nowise 
cast out. To God the Christian holds, by the revealings 
of the Holy Spirit, the simple relation of child to father, 
and to mankind the relation of brother to brother. 
Recognizing the parental love of God, we no longer are 
bound by the former Jewish understanding of outward 
law, sin, sacrifice, atonement, and priesthood, but are as 
growing children, more and more obedient and willing as 
we come to realize in greater degree his unfailing, out- 
going love and tenderness, like that of the father to the 
prodigal son and to theself-righteous brother also. There 
are multitudes of ‘‘ Gentile’’ Christians to-day who can- 
not altogether see through even Paul’s eyes, yet are not 
the less truly Christ’s very own. 
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THE ATTENDANCE OF MEETINGS. 

THE question is sometimes raised as to why Friends at- 
tach so much importance to the mere attendance of meet- 
ings, as to make it the first of the Queries addressed to 
their membership at stated periods. Especially as their 
fundamental principle gives evidence of such strong faith 
in individual responsibility, that it might be considered 
safe to trust this attendance upon social worship wholly 
to inward guidance. It may be said that the reason is the 
same that moved the devout Jews to place at the head ot 
the decalogue the first commandment. 

If Friends can truly manifest their allegiance to God 
by such a simple rule as this, is it not worthy to be ob- 
served ? Do we not need this reminder as a help to keep 
us in the right path, that the cares, perplexities, and 
even the pleasures of life may not overwhelm us? And 
what sweeter or better way is there to renew one’s 


strength than this frequent assembling in the quiet ‘ to 


seek God’’ with our tellow-travelers, ‘‘ if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he is not far 
from each one of us: for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being.’’ 

If this good habit of attendance upon divine worship 
is formed in youth,—and then it should be formed, and 
parents should be alive to their responsibility in helping 
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| Religious Conference. 








to form it,—and carried through life and held to persist- 
ently to old age, it will become a great comfort and 
Many an aged one, when the active cares of 
life have been laid aside, has felt these seasons of religious 
fellowship to be as refreshing draughts to their weary 
spirits. Not that the young and the vigorous may not 
also enjoy this reasonable service, but to the aged it has a 
peculiar blessing. Each year as it passes carries onward 
worshippers of all ages, and those who are left do well to 
thoughtfully consider the value of their privileges in this 
regard. 

This habit is one of the ways in which we can culti- 
vate the spiritual, for worldliness in any sense should be so 
banished from the mind upon assembling for worship, 
that the spirit may soon come to commune with its God. 
No one has so well expressed this thought, as our beloved 
poet Whittier, in these familiar lines from ‘‘ The Meet- 
ing’’: 

‘«] find it good to come 
For deeper rest to this still room, 
For here the habit of the soul 
Feels less the outer world’s control ; 
The strength of mutual purpose pleads, 
More earnestly our common needs ; 
And from the silence multiplied 
By these still forms on either side, 
The world that time and sense have known, 
Falls off and leaves us God alone.’’ 

The attendance of meetings then, we think, will be 
found deservedly to hold the first place in the rules laid 
down to govern Friends as a Society, and while there are 
those who have reached the point of such a true allegiance 
to God as not to need rules, the observance of them hav- 
ing become natural, the masses still need the query as a 
reminder that there are desirable heights yet to climb. 
Friends who have truly attained will humbly and cheer- 
fully welcome into their social worship all who are seeking 
this quiet way of manifesting their love to God supremely, 
which cannot fail to result in the observance of the ac- 
companying command to love one’s neighbor as one’s 
self. These two being united, will lead to the perfection 


the dates fixed upon for the holding of the General Con- 
ferences at Swarthmore, so that those who are making 
plans for their summer vacations may have these in mind. 
It was determined at the meeting of the committees at 
Coldstream, Canada, last summer, that the Conferences 
should begin on the rgth of Eighth month (which will 
be Fourth-day), and close on the Fourth-day following, 
the 26th, making altogether eight days of meeting, in- 
cluding First-day. 

The first two days (Fourth- and Fifth-day) will be 
given to the First-day School General Conference ; the 
next day, Sixth-day, to Education; Seventh-day to the 
First-day then intervening, the 


Philanthropic Union will occupy three days, the second, 
third, and fourth of the week, and with its proceedings 
the Conferences will close. 


BIRTHS. 
DANIELS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Second month 12, 1896, to 
Henry and Annie M. Daniels, a daughter, who is named Helen. 
ROLFE —At Concord, Massachusetts, on Fourth month 14, 1896, 


to Prof. Henry W. and Bertha Rolfe, a daughter, who is named 
Olivia. 


MARRIAGES. 


BROWN—WILLIAMS.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
in Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa., Fourth month 15, 1896, by 
Friends’ ceremony, under the care of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, 
George B. Brown, son of Isaac B. Brown, of Newtown, and Sarah S. 
Williams, daughter of Charles and Hetty A. Williams, of Buckingham. 


DEATHS. 

AMBLER.—At his home in Whitpain township, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Fourth month 14, 1896, Edwin M. Ambler, only son of 
Isaac E. and Eliza M. Ambler, aged 36 years; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 

[The circumstances of his death were very sad, and are the occa- 
sion of deep sympathy for his family. He had purchased a new home, 
and had just completed his moving, when in closing a barn door, on 
the 13th, it fell upon him, causing injuries which at first were not con- 
sidered fatal, but which in a few hours proved to be so. Funeral from 
Plymouth Friends’ meeting-house on the 17th. ] 


BAYNES.—Near Salem, Indiana, Third month 13, 1896, Lowry 
H., wife of Beezon Baynes, in her 8oth year; an esteemed member of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was the daughter of William and Lowry Humphreys, and was 
born Sixth month 3, 1816, at Darby, near Philadelphia. In 1840 she 
was married to Beezon Baynes; after several years’ residence at 
Gwynedd, they removed in 1855, to Indiana, and settled on the farm 
where they have since continued, and where she closed her life. A 
notice in a local newspaper says: “ There were born to them ten chil- 
dren, all of whom are living, who, with nine sons and daughters by 
marriage and thirty-four grandchildren constituted their large family. 
Her last illness was the result of a severe cold which terminated in 
pneumonia, complicated with heart trouble, and she seemed from the 
first to have a presentiment that she would not recover. Though at 
times her suffering was intense, yet she bore it with patience, evincing 
through it all a loving and thankful spirit. Her mental vision remained 
unclouded to the last, and she often earnestly asked to be released 
from her bonds of suffering, to enjoy the peace and happiness that 
seemed bright before her. The evening before her death she called 
her family and attendants together in a meeting in which her voice, 
though broken and almost inaudible, was raised in prayer, in which no 
murmur was heard at life or its ills, but only gratitude and thankfulness 
for the many blessings she had enjoyed. 
Friends’ meeting-house at Highland Creek, which was largely attended 
and was a solemn and impressive occasion.”’ 


GREEN.—In West Chester, Fourth month 15, 1896, Phebe H., 
widow of William Green, in the ggth year of her age; a member of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Peter aud Phebe Hatton, and was born 
Sixth month 25, 1797; at Concord Friends’ meeting she was married 
to William Green, Third month 5, 1817. She was the oldest resident 
of the borough of West Chester, at her death. A notice in the Local 
News of that borough furnishes the following details: Until 1841 her 
home had been in Birmingham; they then removed to West Chester. 
She would have been 99 years old on the 25th of the coming Sixth 
month. For some days she had been ill but was not a great sufferer ; 
in fact she had very little pain, and within a day or two she had been 
conscious of all that was going on in her home on West Gay street, 
where she had lived for many years. Even regarding such details as 
winding the family clock she was still thinking of her customary duties. 
Her end was peaceful as her life had been. 

During the past winter she was out a great deal more than would 
be supposed of one of her age, and she could walk to the meeting- 
house on the hill with comparative ease. Her activity was the cause 
of much remark and the envy of many who were considerably younger. 
There are three surviving children, Dr. Jesse C. Green, Edith H., and 
Annie, wife of Dr. M. W. Forster, of Baltimore. 
took place at Concord, on the 17th. 


GRIFFITH.—At Wallingford, Pa., Fourth month 15, 1896, 
Richard Griffith, aged 60 years,son of the late Isaac and Rachel H. 
Griffith ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia (Race street). 

HALLOCK.—At West Somers, N. Y., Fourth month 8, 1896, 
Lydia Hallock, aged 85 years. 

The funeral was held at Amawalk meeting-house, on Seventh-day, 
the 11th inst., at 11 a. m, and was largely attended by friends of the 
deceased, who was a life-long member of the meeting, and whose kind- 
ness and loving spirit endeared her to all who knew her. Thus one 
by one we cross the river, one by one our journeys end. r. 
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| deed to John Eachus for the above 50 acres. 
Her funeral took place from | 


The interment 





HUNT.—On the morning of Fourth month 17, 1896, Dr. William 
Hunt, of Philadelphia, in his 71st year, son of the late Uriah Hunt, 
and son-in-law of the late Richard Price. 


JENKINS.—At Gwynedd, Pa., Fourth month 15, 1896, after an 
illness of about ten days, William H. Jenkins, aged 69 years, 2 days. 
Interment at Gwynedd Friends’ ground, on the 2oth. 

[ Though not a member, he was a life-long attender of the meeting 
at Gwynedd, where he had lived since 1830. ] 


MATLACK.—Near Maple Shade, N. J., Fourth month 17, 1896, 
Mordecai Matlack, in his 89th year. 


PHILLIPS.—Suddenly, Fourth month 14, 1896, Robert R. Phil- 
lips, of Philadelphia, in his 62d year; a member of the Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends held at Green Street. 


REIMENSNYDER.—In Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth 
month 16, 1896, Clara S., wife of George B. Reimensnyder, of Sun- 
bury, Pa., and daughter of Elizabeth Buckman and the late David L. 
Stackhouse, of Philadelphia. 


WEBSTER.—In Upper Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., on 
Fourth-day, Third month 11, 1896, Isabella E., widow of Aaron D. 
Webster, in her 81st year ; a minister of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend will be sadly missed in the meeting to which she 
belonged, and where she so faithfully attended. Her ready and kind 
counsel was ever such that it touched the hearts of those she loved and 
who loved her; nor wagshe afraid to speak for the cause of truth in 
time and season. She was an earnest worker in the First-day schools 
from the time they were first established, and continued in the work 
until weakness and affliction kept her at home. She bore her suffer- 
ings as she hoped to do, without murmuring ; and to a friend she said : 
‘*T have no fear of death; it is only as the passing from one open door 
to another.” M. 


WEST CHESTER MEETING: HISTORICAL 
NOTES. 

Paper prepared by Edward S. Paxson, read before the Young 
Friends’ Association, West Chester, Pa., Third month 25. 
THE ground upon which the Friends’ meeting-house now 
stands was first purchased by Richard Thomas, 1703, 
Seventh month 12, from Edward Shippen, Griffith Owen, 
Thomas Story, and James Logan, commissioners of Wil- 
liam Penn, under the great seal. ‘The number of acres 
included in the purchase was 1,065. In 1717, Eighth 
month 12, Richard and Grace Thomas, his wife, sold 50 
acres of the above tract to Edward Ryley. In 1748, 
Ninth month 10, executors of Edward Ryley delivered a 
1753; 
Twelfth month 18, John Eachus and his wife conveyed 
this 50 acres, together with roo acres adjoining, to 
Phineas Eachus, 1768, the above tract was sold by Sheriff 
to Isaiah Matlack. 1790, Sixth month 16, Isaiah Mat- 
lack and wife conveyed to commissioners of Chester 
county a tract of land bounded on the north by Marshall 
street and on the west by High street, the south line 
being opposite Judge Butler’s on High street, containing 
one acre of land, for public use or service of inhabitants 
of Chester county, to erect any public or necessary build- 
ings for the accommodation, service, or advantage of the 
inhabitants of said county, or for any other public use or 
service as shall or may be thought most proper and ex- 
pedient, and to and for no other use, interest, or purpose 
whatsoever. 1801, First month 23, commissioners of 
Chester county, under authority of an act of Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania passed Third month, 
1800, sold the above lot of one acre to David Lewis. 
1811, Second month 5, the above tract was sold by 
Sheriff to Benjamin Miller. 

In 1811, Twelfth month 21, it was sold to Jesse 
Hoopes, who bought it for the purpose of establishing a 


| new place in which to meet for public worship and for 


use of the Society of Friends. The one acre not being 
large enough for meeting-house and graveyard, Jesse 
Hoopes, Joseph Taylor, and Thomas Hoopes bought of 
Jesse Matlack three-quarters of an acre more on the east 
side of the first purchase. 1813, Twelfth month 15, the 
meeting having been organized, the above owners con- 
veyed the one and three-fourths acres by deed of trust, to 
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the use of the senile called Cahoon: heiiee to said | 
meeting on the premises aforesaid, and to the use and 


users of their heirs forever. 
building in 1812, but the house required two years to 
build it. David Haines was the carpenter, 
Parker and B. Peirce the masons, and the lumber by | 


Preparations were made for | 


and John | 


Jesse Hoopes Richard and Hugh Mcllvain and William | 


Hawley. The cost of the first house was over $2,600. 
The horse sheds were built by individual members own- 
ing horses. The cost was $35.40. 

The present meeting-house was erected in 1868, (part 
of it stands on the ground formerly occupied by the origi- 
nal meeting-house) at a cost of $11,151.84. 

The money was raised as follows: By the five monthly 
meetings of Darby, Chester, Goshen, Concord, ‘Wilming- 
ton, and Birmingham monthly meetings, 
voluntary subscriptions, $3,696.02 ; by West Chester 
Preparative Meeting, $4,793.32; in all, $11,151.84. In 
1884, the portico at the back of the new meecing-house, 
and in front of the old one, was erected at a cost of near 
$750. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 





WES TERN « ORT HODOX ”’ MEETINGS. 
From the British Friend, Fourth month. 


Ir is on my mind to give some account of modern 
methods in the Western yearly meetings in America. 
I do not do it in a fault-finding way, but to show how far 
the ancient doctrines and testimonies of Friends have 
been departed from. 

I was a member of a Western yearly meeting ever 
since it was set up, until last summer, when I moved out 
of its limits. In 1871 or 1872 the reports from the quar- 
ters came to the yearly meeting very lame, which intro- 


_ duced the meeting into an exercise for the welfare of its 


$2,662.50 by | 


Isaac WILson advises us that he has a prospect of attend- | 


ing our approaching Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
New York Yearly Meeting ; also Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Hopewell, Va., in Fifth month. 


READING THE SCRIPTURES IN MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In last week’s issue (Fourth month 11) I was much inter- 
ested in the account of the first religious meeting, re- 
cently held in Wisconsin, which was considered a very 
satisfactory occasion, which I was gratified to hear, but 
much regretted that a chapter from the Scriptures was 
read therein. 

We profess to assemble to wait upon God, and perform 
silent spiritual worship, and at such times, if any, under 
the baptising power of the Holy Spirit, feel inspired to 
speak or offer prayer, it is right, but no other vocal ser- 
vice is recognized in our religious meetings. 

I highly value the Holy Scriptures, believing with the 
Apostle, they are ‘‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that the 
man of God may be perfect, 
all good works ’’ ; at the same time I feel they should not 
be read when we meet for Divine worship. 

I am constrained to call attention to this subject in 
the hope such innovations may not be practiced when 
assembled for worship in any meeting of the ‘‘ Religious 
Society of Friends.’’ H. M. L. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 13. 


TELLING what we have heard to another’ s disadvantage 
is not so bad as starting a slander without provocation, 
but it is next to it. Slanders do more harm through be- 
ing repeated by those wko just tell what they have heard 
than through being first told by the one who invented 
them. If aslanderer could find no one to pass along his 
slanders without being sure as to their truth or falsity, he 
would have no success in his infamous occupation. 
‘« Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out; so where 
there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth.’’ Before we 
tell anything to another’s discredit we should first know 
(not merely think) it is true, and then we should be sure | 
that good is to come of its repeating. 


“ Evil is wrought by of want of thought 
As well as want of heart.’’ 


— Sunday School Times. 


thoroughly furnished unto | 


members, and resulted in appointing a committee to visit 
subordinate meetings. This was done to satisfaction. 
The next year the same committee, with some addition, 
was continued for like service, with liberty to hold gen- 
eral meetings if desired ; this was not so satisfactory to 
the older Friends. One testimony after another for 
which our forefathers in the truth suffered, were first 
lightly set by, then dropped. The doctrine of the Head- 
ship of Christ in worship and ministry was set aside, and 
the very fundamental doctrine of the ‘‘ Light of Christ 
in man as God’s gift for man’s salvation,’’ lightly es- 
teemed. The manner of worship of other denominations 
was introduced into Friends’ meetings, so that many 
faithful Friends felt they could not adopt the innovations, 
and a separation followed. As there was no separation in 


| the meeting I belonged to, I continued to attend it, so 





| kneel. 


had every opportunity for knowing what was done. 
Eight of the American yearly meetings have, to a great 
extent, adopted the Pastoral system, and a pre-arranged 
service ; it being part of the duty of the pastor to visit 
the sick and afflicted. Sometimes pastors ‘‘ exchange 
pulpits,’’ and they frequently codperate with pastors of 
other denominations in their pulpits, and also invite 
them into the pulpits of ‘‘ Friends’ Church ’’ (as it is 
now called). 

It is quite common for ministers to be invited into a 
neighborhood to hold a series of meetings. Two or 
three will come, and the first meeting will be occupied in 
preaching, praying, singing, etc. At the next meeting, 
after the preaching, the minister will request all the con- 
verted ones to stand up; then, all that are not but would 
like to be. Some go about among the congregation after 
the unsaved, and bring them to the altar. When all have 
come who are likely to, the preacher calls on them to 
Some of those present will go among the con- 
gregation and talk to individuals. Often two or three 
may be praying at one time, and the singing is kept up 
all the time, the preacher calling out occasionally, 
‘* Keep on with the singing.’’ When it is thought that 
all is done for that time, they ascertain how many have 
been converted, and ask them to tell their experience. 

At the close of the meeting an opportunity is given 
for those who are not members of any society to come 
forward and give their names to the ministers and to 
name the society they would like to attach themselves to. 
It often occurs that a number will go to Friends. Their 
names are handed to a pastor of a meeting, and he for- 
wards them to the monthly meeting, and they are re- 
ceived as members without any visit from a committee, 
and without knowing anything of our testimonies or of 
any one clause of the discipline. Thus hundreds are 
added to the society that are no advantage to it. Many 
seldom go to meeting, know nothing of our manner of 
worship, and are entirely ignorant of the real principles 
of Friends. In this way large additions are made to the 
Society, and reported to the superior meetings. Whena 
new meeting-house is to be built, it is made after the style 
of those of other denominations, with a pulpit, and, if 
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the Friends are able, an organ is put in the house and a 
bell in the belfry. 
I will now give a description of the exercises in a 


First-day meeting. At nine o’clock the bell rings for the | 


school to collect. At eleven the bell rings for meeting ; 
the pastor goes to the pulpit and gives out a hymn, which 
is sung; then a second. The pastor then reads a portion 
of scripture ; he offers prayer, and someone to whom he 
has spoken gives out another song, then the pastor 


a song and a benediction. With some variation in some 
of the meetings this is a fair sample of the so-called 
Friends’ meetings. 

Every real Friend believes that the Society of Friends 
was raised up by the mighty power of the Lord, and was 
gathered from all shadows to the living substance ; and 
does anyone think that the Lord would, after the lapse of 
over 200 years, lead his people back into that which he 
brought them out of? That is not the way he carries on 
his work. 


| training in both floor and bar work. 


Educational Department. 


SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
THE grammar school at 4th and Green streets, under the direction of 
Green Street Preparative Meeting, was thus advertised in FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER in 1850: 
Notice.—The Grammar School under the care of Green Street 
Preparative Meeting will be re-opened on the first Second-day in the 


| Ninth month next, under the care of Rebecca W. Moore as Teacher. 


; S | Application may be made to 
preaches his sermon, which he has prepared during the | - , 


week, his Bible open before him, and notes taken down ; | 
then a song, and a little opportunity for testimonies, then | 


Davip E Luts, No. 137 Franklin St., 

W. M. Levick, No. 140 Dillwyn St., 

LypIA LONGSTRETH, No. 272 N. Third St., 

JANE JOHNSON, No. 264 N. Fourth St. 
Philadelphia, Kighth month 8, 1850. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NoTes.—On Seventh-day evening, Fourth month 
11, the Athletic Association gave an in-door gymnastic exhibition. 
About twenty-five took part, and they showed the result of careful 
The exhibition was repeated on 
the afternoon of the 18th, for the benefit of some who could not at- 


| tend on the previous day. 


In the three months since the gymnasium opened there has been a 


| noticeable bodily improvement in most of students, and there can be 


| little question of the good result which this regular exercise is having on 


I have lived right in the midst of this revival, as it is | 


called, and know what I am writing, being in my 71st 
year. I wish to add my conviction that the worthy object 
of the conversion of sinners and salvation of souls, will 
be best promoted by Friends keeping to the ‘ pattern 


shown them in the Mount,”’’ to those precious principles | ‘ 
| course would be profitable here. 


that were revealed to our forefathers. 


ISRAEL HALL. 
Wagon Town, Chester county, Pa., Second month, 1896. 


Fruits In Hawau.—The oda, or Malay apple, is a 
common timber tree of the Hawaiian Islands, though not 
peculiar to that locality. On the Island of Maui is a 
mammoth orchard of wild ohias, extending from the sea 
to the mountains, and measuring twenty miles in length 
by from five to ten miles in width. The trees are from 
forty to fifty feet in height, some of the largest yielding 
nearly fifty pounds of fruit, the total crop being said to 
be sufficient to fill a fleet of one hundred steamers. The 
beautiful crimson or white apples, however, are unfit for 
transportation, as they last but a short time in good 
condition. 

Near the Volcano House on the island of Hawaii are 
great thickets of the ofe/o, or Hawaiian huckleberry 
(Vaccinium reticulatum), which the natives consider sa- 


cred to Pele, the goddess who is supposed-to vreside over | 


the famous crater of Kilauea ; and which, together with 
white pigs and chickens, are thrown by them into the 
boiling red lake during an eruption, to appease the wrath 
of the aggressive dame, and thus cause the rivers of lava 
to cease flowing on their destructive course. 

These berries grow in clusters on low bushes right on 
the very brink of the brimstone beds, and are so numer. 
ous that a bushel may be easily gathered in half an hour. 
In appearance they somewhat resemble a cranberry, and 
the flavor is pleasantly suggestive of grapes.—Bertha F. 
Herrick, in Popular Science Monthly. 


THE sweetest and happiest homes—homes to which 
men in weary life look back with yearning too deep for 
tears ; homes whose recollections linger round our man- 
hood like light and the sunshine and the sweet air, into 
which no base thing can 
brethren dwell together in unity; where, because all 
love God, all love their brothers also ; where, because all 
are very dear to all, each is dearer to each than to him- 
self.—Dr. Frederick W. Farrar. 


intrude—are homes where | 





the general health of the school. 
The University Extension Society has been anxious to establish a 
course of lectures here for next year, and on the 13th they sent Pro- 


| fessor Elson, of the University of Pennsylvania, to introduce the work. 


In his lecture, “‘ Our Nation’s Birth,” he dwelt especially on the fram- 
ing of our Constitution. He called it ‘‘Our third great struggle,’’ 
referring to the Revolution itself, then to the struggle for recognition 
abroad. The lecture was enjoyed, and there is a feeling that such a 


A meeting of the Young Temperance Workers was held on First- 
day,the roth. In answer to a question as to the reason for holding 
such meetings here, Agnes Woodman said that the principal objects of 


| our organization were to keep ourselves in touch with the temperance 


work being done around us, and to make a study of the best methods 
for dealing with the monster traffic. 

The Senior theses are all finished, and most of them have been 
read before a committee of the faculty, preparatory to selecting Com- 
mencement speakers. ee 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the college parlors on the even- 
ing of the Igth inst. Dr. W. I. Hull and Sarah Bancroft, ’97, were 
appointed delegates to the next general conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations, after which followed the papers of the evening: Mary E. 


| Seaman, ’98, ‘‘ Origin of the Names Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 


vania ;”” Lucretia M. Gaskill, ’98, ‘‘ The Red Cross Society’ ; Dr. 
Hull gave a very interesting review of Stephen B. Week’s recent work, 
“ Southern Quakers and Slavery.” 

The members of the Senior class handed to the President, on Sixth- 
day, the 24th, their graduation theses, and from the subjects it is safe to 
say that much valuable material has been collected, and an unusual 
amount of original work done in preparation for them. The examina- 
tions of the Seniors begin on the 18th of next month and occupy the 
week following, the students leaving for their Senior vacation on the 
25th. It is expected that forty will graduate. J. ’96. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLS.—We have received the an- 
nouncement of the summer school for teachers and others at Glens 
Falls, N. Y. It will begin Seventh month 14, for a three weeks’ ses- 
sion. Among the instructors announced are Henry R. Russell and 
Edward B. Rawson; the former will have classes in Physics and 
Chemistry, and in School-made apparatus. Edward B. Rawson, in a 
letter, says the Glens Falls School he believes to be ‘‘one of the best.” 
He adds: “ I am especially interested in the work of Henry R. Rus- 
sell in home-made apparatus. Having worked with him several years 
and having profited in my teaching by the knowledge, the experience, 
the suggestions, and the inspiration gained in his classes, I am earnest 
in my desire to acquaint as many as possible of the teachers in Friends’ 
schools, as well as others, with the advantages thus to be had. 

“ Those who teach Geography, Physics, or Chemistry, whether in 
well-equipped schools, or without apparatus, whether they be special- 
ists or teachers in ungraded schools, cannot fail to get something worth 
while from Prof. Russell’s course. Descriptions of much of his ap- 
paratus may be found in various books, but the opportunity for seeing 
it, using it, making it, is worth more than descriptions. 

‘* Many think they have not money enough to buy apparatus, or 


| time enough to use it, and do not try the experiments described in the 
| books. 


A great deal may be done at Glens Falls in three weeks, and 
while making apparatus to be used afterwards in school, one acquires 
the familiarity with the work that enables him to do much at home, in 
spite of the lack of time and of money.” 








CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

West CHESTER, PA.—lhe West Chester Young Friends’ Association 
closed its series of First-day evening meetings on the 12th inst., after 
an enjoyable and profitable season. Twenty-three meetings have been 
held: three in private houses, eleven in the Friends’ Library, and 
nine in the Association’s new and pleasant parlors. The second vol- 
ume of ** Janney’s History of Friends ” has been read and considered, 
eliciting much interest. We have greatly enjoyed the visits of Friends 
from a distance, Robert S. Haviland, Wm. W., Birdsall, and others, 
who have left with us many helpful thoughts. Besides the historical 
reading, a topic was presented for discussion at each meeting. Among 
these were ‘‘Am I a Friend, and if so, why?’’ -* The Value of 
Silent Meetings,”’ ‘‘ The Free Gospel Ministry,” ‘* Unity and Har- 
mony,’ ‘‘ Duties of Friends in Public Affairs,’’ “ Simplicity,” and 
“The Conferences of 1896.’ Sketches of the lives of Jesse Kersey, 
John Woolman, and Isaac T. Hopper were presented by the History 
and Literature Committees, and were much appreciated. 

The attendance has been large, and the interest sustained. We 
feel that the meetings have been successful inevery way,—socially, 
educationally, spiritually, and that the outlook is hopeful and encour- 
aging. A. L. D. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the lecture room of Friends’ Central School, 
Fourth month 13, with the president in the chair. The minutes of the 
preceding meeting were approved as read, followed by the reports of 
the standing committees. N. E. Janney, on behalf of the History Com- 
mittee, asked Friends to forward to the rooms of the Association, 140 
N. 15th street, any newspaper clippings concerning Friends, that they 
may be preserved in scrap-book form. Under the head of new busi- 


ness the time of holding our next meeting was considered, and it was | 


decided to hold it the first Second-day in Fifth month. 

Owing to indisposition Professor Arthur Beardsley was not able to 
present his paper on Joseph Smith, as announced on the program, and 
the place was taken by Anna J. Lippincott, who reviewed the recently 
published “ Biography of Louisa J. Roberts.’’ The review called 
forth many tributes of respect and regard. It was said that L. J. R.’s 
lesson was one of entire devotion and earnestness. For the encour- 
agement of those who hesitate to join our meeting it should be known 
that when she presented herself for membership she did not feel thor- 
oughly convinced, but that her faith grew and grew. 

he second part of the program was an interesting talk by Alice N. 
Townsend, illustrated by lantern slides, on the travels of George Fox. 
In the several maps, which were made by the speaker, lines were 
drawn and cities located, giving us a very comprehensive idea of the 
extended trips made by Fox, not only in Great Britain but across the 
water both to the continent and America. Two portraits of Fox, his 
grave, Swarthmore Hall, and a number of other pictures were shown. 
Much appreciation of the talk was expressed. 

Ezra Lippiacott called our attention to the fact that most of George 
Fox's preaching was done when very young, commencing at twenty- 
four. After a period of silence the meeting adjourned. 

EMMA WALN, Sec’y pro tem. 





ABINGTON First-Day SCHOOL UNION.—The semi-annual meeting 
of Abington First-Day School Union was held at Gwynedd on the 
18th inst. There was a good attendance, though rather less than 
sometimes, owing to the heat, and other circumstances. Reports were 
received from all the schools belonging tothe Union: Abington, By- 
berry, Horsham, Warminster, Ambler, Upper Dublin, Plymouth, and 
Gwynedd, and from Richland, (Quakertown), and Stroudsburg. 
These were generally satisfactory, and showed a strong life existing in 
the Union. 

A class exercise was given by members of the Ambler school, 
under direction of Ellen R. Phillips, and another by a class from the 
Plymouth school, in charge of Anna S. Davis. Two subjects were 
discussed, the first: ‘‘ How may we best induce all who att:nd 
meeting to attend First-day School ?’’ was presented in an essay from 
the Warminster school, by William J. Kirk. The feeling seemed to be 
that it must be left to individual effort and interest. The other was, 
‘**Is there an indication that the mission of the Society of Friends is 
nearly ended ; and are their principles being adopted by other denom- 
inations?’’ This was presented in an essay by Isaac Richards, of 
Norristown, school. He thought the mission of the Society by no 
means ended, and that its influence on other religious bodies was 
quite observable 

Essays were read by Frances L. Moore, of the Horsham school, 
and by Lizzie Strawn, of the Quakertown school, and there were sev- 
erol interesting recitations. Anna Stackhouse, of the Horsham 


school, read Elizabeth Powell Bond's ‘‘ Oil of Gladness.”’ 

There was a practically unanimous expression in favor of main- 
taining the Friends’ series of Lesson Leaves. 

The present officers of the Union, Anna Moore and Joseph S. 
Evans, clerks, and James Q. Atkinson, treasurer, were reappointed. 
It was decided to meet next time (in Tenth month next), at Quaker- 
town, in response to the invitation sen from Friends there. 
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Fawn Grove, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of E. Thomas Allen, on First-day afternoon, the 12th instant. 
The superintendent read the 15th chapter of John. During the silence 
which followed Jeremiah,J. Starr offered prayer. Roll was called by 
the Secretary, nearly all present responding with sentiments. 

Hannah M. Wiley read a review of the first chapter of Volume I., 
Janney’s ‘** History of Friends,” which will have a tendency to famil- 
iarize all who heard it with facts relating to the rise of Friends as a 
Religious Society. 

‘* Should a deep convincement be waited for in order to unite with 
Friends?” referred to Samuel Clement, was answered by him. A 
conviction of the foundation principles of Friends’ should be experi- 
enced, but as all cannot see eye to eye, nor is it necessary that we 
should, minor diversities of view should not be considered obstacles. 
Anna C. Allen read ‘‘ Guidance of the Inner Light,” which contained 
a good lessoa to all. ‘‘ Why do Friends have a Discipline, and of 
what use are the Queries ?” was answered by Cassie Clement, supple- 
mented by a quotation from John Woolman, on the Queries, read by 
Samuel Clement. ‘‘ The Boy that Minds His Mother,’’ was recited 
by John Clement. Della Wiley recited *‘ Day by Day,” and Evans 
Wiley, ‘‘If We Knew,” followed by a recitation by Mary Emma 
England, ‘‘ Ralph's Opinion of Grandmothers.” 

The program for next meeting, to be held in Friends’ meeting- 
house, Fifth month 10, was read. A sweet silence settled over the 
meeting ; two voices were raised in prayer. Then adjournment, fol- 
lowed by social commingling, closed a very pleasant meeting. 

F. M. B. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—At the Young Friends’ Association on the 12th 
inst. our newly appointed President, J. Barton Eves, opened the meet- 
ing by reading from Romans. 

The Discipline Section furnished most of the entertainment. The 
articles, ‘‘ Meetings for Worship,” and ‘“‘ The Gospel Ministry,” as 
found in the Rules of Discipline and Advices, were read by two 
young men, Watson I. John and Theron Eves. ‘‘ Queries for Meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders,’ was read, also, and an original and 
comprehensive paper on the three subjects from the pen of R. Anna 
Kester. 

A lively and interesting discussion followed, which was participated 
in by nearly all present. Such questions as ‘* What is a faithful testi- 
mony to a free gospel ministry ?’’ ‘‘Has the giving of money to the 
usual collection at church service any bearing upon this faithful testi- 
mony ?’’ and other expressions of like momen! from the young, brought 
out several individual opinions and experiences. To some the giving 
in the collection does tend to uphold a system of professional ministry, 
and they are not at liberty to attend where such exists; others regard 
it as needful for defraying incidental expenses, and the question will 
not be how many times have we attended this or that place of worship, 
but what good have we done there? 

The discussion which followed the reading of the question, ‘‘What 
is a Christian, and what is the effect of Christian life ?’? may be summed 
up in these words: One in whom the Christ spirit lives, and the effect 
may be so broad, deep, and far-reaching as to be indefinable. 

The program for Fifth month calls for History, Literature, and 
Current Topics. 

Our meetings are open to all. 





CORRESPONDENT. 





Moorestown, N. J.—At a regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held in Grange Hall, Fourth month fo, Edward Roberts, 
Jr., newly elected president, took the chair. 

The Executive Committee reported that it was decided that each of 
the standing committees should consist of seven members, the remaining 
members of the association being assigned to no particular committee. 
It shall be the duty of these committees to arrange and assign subjects 
for the meetings. It was thought that by having small committees the 
work would be more concentrated, and better results would follow. 

Emma G. Smith read a review of Chapters 10, 11, and 12, Volume 
1, of “ Janney’s History,”’ which dealt with the persecutions of the early 
Friends. In the second paper of the evening, ‘‘ The Growth of Relig- 
ious Thought from the Time of Cromwell to the Separation,’’ Edgar 
Conrow clearly outlined the rise and progress of Friends until 1827, 
when this discord resutled in a division in the Society. Ezra Lippin- 
cott was impressed with the thought that people of other denominations, 
taught from infancy the doctrine of the atonement, flocked to hear the 
simple teachings of George Fox. At first these people were united by 
the principle, “‘ Mind the light,’’ but later the force of heredity held 
sway and they reverted to their belief in the “ non-essential ’’ doctrinal 
points. The object of all religion should be to lead a good, pure life. 


| This is the essence of Quakerism, and with it all thought of contention 
| should pass away. 


The subject for general discussion was: ‘‘ Should we conduct our 
business meetings with closed shutters?” Inthe remarks upon this 


| subject all seemed to be of the opinion that the shutters were useless, 


that they had outlived their purpose, and should now be dispensed 
with. It remains for those of us who belong to meetings where this 
custom survives to take active measures in urging this reform. In this 
age of progress, when women are the acknowledged equals of men, 








there seems to be no reason why they should not conduct their meet- 
ings with the men, and thus we would be a living example of our testi- 
mony of equality. EizaA G. HoLMEs, Secretary. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT GWYNEDD. —A conference on 
Temperance, under the care of the committee appointed in women’s 
branch of Abington Quarterly Meeting, was held at Gwynedd, on 
First-day afternoon, the Igti instant. Sarah C. James, clerk of the 
committee, conducted the meeting. Earnest addresses were made by 
Charles M. Stabler and Benjamin F. Battin, both of the George School ; 
the former dwelt upon various forms of Temperance work, other than 
those of the Prohibitory party ; the latter outlined the several consider- 
ations which led him to the conclusion that political effort was needful. 
Emma B. Conrow, of Norristown, and Charles Bond, of Warminster, 
spoke earnestly, and others joined in discussion. The meeting was 
well attended, under the circumstances, and was considered en- 
couraging. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The regular semi-monthly meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held 
in the Brooklyn meeting-house on the evening of Fourth month 12, 
with an attendance of about sixty-five. 

The committee to consider a plan for starting a mission kindergar- 
ten reported that a separate association had been formed to undertake 
the work in conjunction with the Monthly Meeting Philanthropic Com- 
mittee. 

Wm. R. McCord for the History Section gave a report of their re- 
view of a part of ‘‘ The Annals of Hempstead,’’ by H. Onderdonk, 
Jr., giving an account of the punishment inflicted on Friends in that 
vicinity in early times, and of the disturbances in and out of the meet- 
ings because of differences in belief. For the Literature Section, Ella 
B. McDowell referred to the “ Biography of Louisa J. Roberts,” and 
read one of her poems entitled, ‘‘ Evening.’’ Charles L. McCord, re- 
porting for the Discipline Section, gave the completion of their review 
of the London Discipline. It was shown that eighteen quarterly meet 
ings composed the Yearly Meeting, the clerk of which had an office in 
London, and was in constant attendance. 

S. Elizabeth Stover gave the report for the Current Topics Section, 
referring to the proposed international court of arbitration at Washing- 
ton, and observing that the higher officials of the Roman Catholic 
church favored it. Comment was made on the proposed Act of Con 
gress to require an educational test to restrict immigration, also to the 
Educational Bill enacted by the English Parliament as being a radical 
change in public school methods. The recent heresy trial of a Con- 
necticut clergyman was mentioned as showing the growth of liberality 
by allowing more freedom of belief in his acquittal. 

Henry M. Haviland read the paper of the evening on ‘‘ Education 
and Good Citizenship.”” He said that we must have good citizens to 
live in harmony, to secure whom there must be a moral training as a 
part of their education ; those having proper religion have more con- 
tentment, hence become better citizens. 

In the discussion following, various phases of difficulties were 
mentioned for practically teaching moral and religious views in the 
schools. 


After the customary silence there was an adjournment to meet in | 


New York on the 26th inst. F. N. 


ConcorD FIRsT-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—The semi-annual meeting | |. F : aaeeed 
| lished, appear in a paper entitled, “‘ England and America in 1863: a 


of Concord First-day School Union assembled in Darby meeting-house, 
on the 18th inst. A portion of the fourth chapter of Ephesians was 
read by Herbert P. Worth, after which Sarah B. Flitcraft offered 
prayer. 

The delegates were called, and the minutes of the previous union 
at Birmingham read and approved. Reports followed from the differ- 
ent schools : Birmingham, Chester, Chichester, Concord, Darby, and 
Goshen. Susan Woolley, of the Providence School, gave a very beauti- 


with the invisible spirit, and taking from the Scripture the text ‘‘ Con- 
sider the lilies how they grow.’’ 

The question, ‘‘ How can we best induce our pupils to attend meet- 
ing ?’’ drew forth the following answers: Birmingham: ‘“ We think 
our meeting would not live if it were not for the First-day School.’’ 
Allen Flitcraft, of Chester: “If we can interest the pupils in religion 
we can interest them in attending meeting.’’ 
Darby: ‘* Don’t make them go, but show them why we go, tell them 
on our return what a good meeting it was, and why it was good. 
Give them duties, not disagreeable ones.’’ Middletown thought Darby 
had answered for it also. 


hour. 
flowers in the windows would make a difference. 
the meeting-house situated amid pleasant surroundings, trees and grass,” 
etc. 
the Heavenly Father, and accustoming children to attend meeting, 
even before they understand why. The reason will come to them of 
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| school and its union. 
| thought that the young people should take front seats with the older 
| ones in meeting. 


Clement M. Biddle, of | 
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itself in good time.’’ Sarah Dickinson, Willistown : “I do not think 
we should give prizes to the children for going to meeting, nor punish 
them for not going. Let them work for one prize, ‘ the mark of the 
high calling.’ ’’ Alfred McAllister, Wilmington: ‘‘ Let meeting be 
made attractive rather than the opposite ; and much depends upon the 
home influences. If parents are meeting-goers children will naturally 
expect to go; if parents are indifferent, the children will soon find 
excuses.” 

The first exercise of the afternoon session was by a number of little 
children of the Darby school, a recitation well selected and nicely 
given. The reports of Middletown, Newtown, Providence, Swarth- 
morth, and West Chester were read, and Edwin J. Durnall called at- 
tention to the value of teachers’ meetings as realized in the last-men- 
tioned school. Willistown and Wilmington reports were read and a 
short talk by Dr. Janney, of Cinnaminson, N. J., followed. He told 
how a teacher had turned a cause of disorder, a small turtle in pos- 
session of one of the pupils, into an interesting lesson. 

Carlos B. Cochran and Dr. Ehinger, of West Chester, have been 


| teaching in unison, the former gave an outline of their work, which 


combined science with religion, and showed them closely harmonious. 
His words were much appreciated. 

Israel Lloyd, of Darby, gave a blackboard lesson: ‘‘ First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” comparing the out- 
ward touch of the pollen upon the silk to outward instruction, the in- 
ward working of this influence to the work of the inward Teacher. 

The question, ‘‘ What is the strongest point in your school ?’’ was 
answered as follows: Chester, ‘‘ The children are allowed to come in 
during meeting time, and are already assembled for First-day school ;” 
Darby, ‘‘ Our opening exercises, and the punctuality with which the 
pupils assemble; ”’ Goshen, ‘‘ The mingling in our school of older 
and younger;’’ Middletown united with Goshen on this subject. 
Swarthmore, ‘‘ Obtaining the different ideas of the various classes, 
freedom of expression ;’’ West Chester, ‘‘ Our teachers’ meeting, also 
the individuality in methods of class work, and the harmony of our 
workers ;”’ Willistown, ‘‘ The use of the Lesson Leaves, especially 


| the explanation by our superintendent at close ;’’ Wilmington, ‘‘ The 


faithfulness of our teachers encourages the pupils to be regular in their 


| attendance.” 


Herbert P. Worth urged a still closer connection between each 
Seth Ely, of Trenton, N. J., expressed the 


After a period of silence the Union adjourned to 


meet at Chichester in Tenth month next. A. LD. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
HARPER’S MONTHLY for Fifth month contains the first of two illus- 
trated papers by Howard Pyle, of Wilmington, Del., the author and 


artist. Last summer, he made a journey through inland waters by 


| canal boat from New York to Lake Champlain, sketching bits of 


picturesque life and landscape by the way. ‘The result is given 
in the two articles, which are very interesting and entertaining. In 
the same issue of the Magazine, the attitude of England during the 
Civil War in America is strikingly set forth in two letters written in 
1862 and 1863 by William E. Gladstone to the late Cyrus W. Field 


These important letters, with related correspondence, hitherto unpub- 
Chapter in the Life of Cyrus W. Field.’’ 


It seems that we have genuine pygmies living in the United States, 
for some were brought here from Africa as slaves, and villages of their 
descendants are still to be found in the South. Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly next month is to have an article by Dr. James Weir, 


ful object lesson upon the lily, connecting the natural or visible creation | Jr., in which the peculiarities of these little people are described, with 


two portraits of an old man of the race. 


McClure’s Magazine for the coming month has an article by Dr. 


| W. W. Keen, a distinguished surgeon of this city, indicating the uses 
| already possible, as well as those likely to become possible soon, of the 


Réntgen rays in the study and cure of human deformities, injuries, and 
diseases. The article will be fully illustrated from photographs taken 





John L. Carver, Providence, thought if the | 
pupils would remain during meeting they would find food for thought | 
during the silence in the First-day school lesson learned the previous | 
Swarthmore : ‘‘ Making the meeting-house attractive, placing | 
It is good to have | 
| inst., in the steamer Kensington from New York for Antwerp. 
West Chester : ‘‘ Instilling sentiments of reverence and love for | 


by the new process. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
LypiA H. PRIcE went, late last month, to visit her daughter (the wife 
of Dr. Edward Jackson) and family, at Denver, Col. She expects to 
return by yearly meeting. 

Allen and Estelle H. Speakman, of Wilmington, sailed on the 22d 
They 
are accompanied by Bessie Speakman, Allen’s daughter, and by 
Sarah D. Hall, of West Chester, and expect to return about the first 


' of Eighth month. 
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THE BUILDERS. 


ALL are architects of Fate 
Working in these walls of Time, 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme, 


Nothing useless is or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly sbape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where God may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are in complete, 
Standing in these walls of Time ; 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To these turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


HYACINTHS. 
LONG time my hyacinths abode 
In cerement-swathing gloom ; 
To-day they fill with spicy breath 
And light of loveliest bloom 
The chamber where my darling sits, 
And cheer her darkened room. 


So out of shadowy cell full oft 
Streams forth a golden ray 

To show the path our feet shall tread, 
To smooth a doubtful way, 

And evermore, fast following night, 
Comes on the kindling day. 


Dear little garden preachers, who 
Such tender lessons speak, 

The meaning of my hyacinths 
Is never far to seek : 

You give the sorrowing sympathy, 
And strength you give the weak. 


—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘* FaiTH takes up the cross, love binds it to the soul, 
and patience bears it to the end.’’ 





FAILURES area chief sources of blessing to the world. 
By no means is this true alone of the failures of evil de- 
sign or of mere self seeking; it is true of the noble 
purpose and the consecrated energy. The man who has 
never failed must be indeed himself a failure, for he can- 
not have been a man to venture. He who wrests from 
failure new knowledge and new aspirations, who makes it 
a new vantage-point, a new fulcrum for his lever,—he it 
is who is in him aself a success, and is likely to leave his 
imprint permanently upon the world.—S. S. Zimes. 











AN ANGLO- AMERICAN TRIBUNAL. 
The Advocate of Peace, Boston. 


THE simplest and most practicable plan for a treaty and a 
tribunal of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain which we have seen, is that presented by 
Robert Treat Paine, President of the American Peace So- 
ciety, at the Conference at Philadelphia on Washington’s 
birthday. We here give it in full: 


ARBITRATION TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Draft proposed by Robert Treat Paine.) 

The United States of America and Great Britain adopt 
the principle of arbitration. 

Any dispute between these nations which cannot be 
settled by diplomacy shall be referred to a high court of 
international arbitration consisting of seven judges thus ap- 
pointed for any such dispute. 

The Supreme Court of the United States shall select 
from their own number two members. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature of Great Britain 
shall select from their own number two members. 

These four members may appoint the three other 
members ; 

Provided, however, that if they fail to complete such 
appointment within two months, the government of Swit- 
zerland shall be asked to select one member, and if va- 
cancies in the Court still exist, also to select one or two 
other disinterested nations—as the case may require— 
each of which shall be asked to select one member, these 
three members to be jurists eminent for wisdom, integ- 
rity, and impartiality. 

The decision of a majority of this Court shall be final. 

The expenses of the Court, including fit salaries to the 
members thereof, shall be paid equally by the two nations. 

The government of Switzerland shall be asked to ap- 
point the time and place of meeting of the Court, unless 


| the Court shall otherwise agree. 


This plan of R. T. Paine’s is a development of the 
suggestion made by Justice Harlan, (of the Supreme 
Court of the United States), just after the adjournment 
of the Paris tribunal in 1893, that hereafter all otherwise 
unsolvable differences between the two countries should 
be settled by reference to judges selected from their Su- 
preme Courts. 

Mr. Paine’s plan might possibly be further simplified 
by providing for the appointment of six judges, three 
from each Supreme Court, with the provision that in case 
of a tie vote, which it is not likely would often if ever 
occur, the tribunal should name three referees from three 
disinterested nations. But this is only a matter of detail 
and does not affect the essential features of the plan. 

The points in favor of this scheme are: 

First, it does dot create outright a permanent tribunal 
but only a permanent provision for a tribunal in case of 
need. In this way expense is avoided, and likewise the 
difficulties which necessarily arise in the organization of 
a new body. 

Second, it contemplates the selection of men as arbi- 
trators who have been trained by long experience to 
hearing and deciding upon evidence ; men also well- 
known, trusted, and honored by their respective nations. 
The court would therefore have the highest confidence of 
both nations from the start. 

Third, a tribunal thus constituted would promote 
friendly confidence between the two nations, because pro- 
ceeding primarily on the principle that two civilized, 
Christian countries not only ought to settle, but can settle 
their differences between themselves, without appeal to 
others. 


Finally, the plan is one easily adjustable to require- 
ments in case other nations should wish to become par- 
ties to the tribunal. 

Mr. Paine has prepared this plan with a view of pro- 
moting further critical study of the most important inter- 
national question now before the minds of English-speak- 
ing peoples. We hope the subject may receive every- 
where, especially among jurists and publicists, that care- 
ful and earnest consideration which its supreme import- 
ance demands. 


A TIMELY PROTEST. 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Is it not time that some one said a word concerning the 
rude and silly habit of throwing rice over the bride and 
groom at their first departure from the old home on their 
wedding-day, of tying favors on their luggage, and a 
slipper on the carriage that takes them to the station, 
and so tells the story of the day to a gaping and indiffer- 
ent, if curious, crowd ? 

Can anything be more mortifying, even in her happi- 
ness, to the young bride, who chances to find herself in a 
shower and opens her umbrella in Broadway, than to 
have a different shower fall on her in the scattering of the 
rice with which the thing was filled? And is there 
really any humor, or any true fun, in dealing such a hu- 
miliation and vexation to any one? It is certainly a 
mystery how those who call themselves her friends, and 
even her sisters and brothers, can be willing to tease her 
in such a way ata time when it might be supposed their 
tenderness would wish to spare her blushes, instead of 
letting her keep her dear secret from the world and in- 
dulge herself in the notion that people are taking her joy 
for an old story. But as it is, the bride remembered in 
this way is not sure during the whole period of this first 
flush of happiness, as we have heard more than one bride 
declare, at what moment she is not going to be betrayed 
by grains of rice appearing from the folds of her gown, 
done up in her handkerchiefs, or dropping from any 
great hat or scarf she may have put on, so that she has 
not a moment of freedom before people. 

We lately heard of a wedding where a multitude of 
carnations were thrown over the pair, and of another 
where they were strewn with violets and of one where 
they were pelted with double handfuls of rose petals. 
Nothing could have been prettier than this, more poetical, 
more picturesque ; it was the expression of a wish that 
the days of their life might go by henceforth as lightly as 
if they trod on flowers, that beauty and fragrance might 
follow along all their ways ; it was sending the feast with 
them, in gentle reminder of how much joy they took 
away ; there was something idyllic about it, as about 
young love everywhere, and it seems a shame, when such 
pretty customs might be general, that the ridiculous rice- 
throwing and slipper business should still be pursued and 
that the first newly-wedded moments, as the carriage leaves 
the door, should be given over to the unpleasantness of 
getting rid of the vulgar and disagreeable testimonial of 
officious meddlesomeness. Why, indeed, is it necessary 
to throw anything at all over the newly-married people? 
Is there no luck in the good-by kiss, that luck must be 
invoked with a slipper? And is so solemn a thing as 
marriage to be treated only as a joke? If, indeed, the 
custom is maintained in order to prevent gloom, to 
disguise with a jest the pain of parting and of the sever- 
ing of old ties, then, if the throwing of the flowers be 
not as efficient as the rice for that purpose, let the wits 
of the merrymakers be set at work to devise something 
that shall meet thé demands of the occasion without 
making itself felt disagreeably before strangers some time 
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afterward, remembering that a jest pursued too far be- 
comes an insult. 


THE Jews as Sources oF REVENUE.—One of the 
m os notable of these sources was the Jews, who during 
the middle ages had no rights of citizenship in Christian- 
ized Europe, and were held, in respect to their persons, 
goods, wives, and children, at the absolute disposal of the 
chief of the state, to be taxed and despoiled by him at 
his pleasure. This utilization of the Jews as sources of 
revenue was far more thoroughly and systematically car- 
ried out in England than in any other country. ‘‘ They 
were, in fact, the private property of the king; living 
instruments of his revenue; carefully protected by his 
government, unless in cases where exceptional necessity 
on his part or obstinacy on theirs made it expedient to 
bear upon them with unusual weight ; not serfs bound to 
the soil, but slaves of the highest value, to whom to allow 
free action in the acquisition of wealth was the needful 
condition of reaping the fruit of their labor. ‘There is a 
writ of Henry III. in which, in payment of a debt to his 
brother Richard of Cornwall, he assigns and makes over 
to him ‘‘ all my Jews of England.’”’ 

William Rufus (William II. of England) actually for- 
bade the conversion of a Jew to the Christian faith. ‘It 


was a poor exchange,”’ he said, ‘‘ that would rid him of 
a valuable property and give him only a subject.’’ 

Under Edward I. of England the Jews were plundered 
and amerced to such an extent that it is estimated that 
they paid over one-tenth of the entire revenue of the 
crown.—A/fpletons’ Popular Science Monthly. 


THE MARQUETTE STATUE.—The statue of ‘* Father ’’ 
Marquette, the Jesuit priest and explorer of the North- 
west, (in the service of the French of Canada; his ex- 
plorations were between 1666 and 1675), has been placed 
in the National Hall of Statuary, (the old House ot 
Representatives Hall), in the Capitol of Washington, by 
the State of Wisconsin. This has caused considerable: 
objection and controversy. The Commonwealth, (Bap- 
tist), of Philadelphia, says: 

‘It is not because James Marquette was either a 
Roman Catholic or a Jesuit, that objection is made to the 
cowled statue just erected in the Capitol at Washington. 
But when, in the name of the State of Wisconsin, Roman 
Catholics clothe any statue in Jesuit robe, arm it with 
rosary and crucifix, and affix to the name of the man 
whose memorial it is, a distinctively Roman Catholic 
title, and force it into the national capitol, all true 
Americans, even Roman Catholics, will object and object 
in earnest. The Marquette statue is of enormous size and 
stands between those of Lincoln and Kearney, dwarfing 
both. Romanists stop before it to make the sign of the 
cross. Policemen guard it night and day against expected 
violence, for Rome fears its own argument. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Linton’s resolution, ordering the return 
of the statue to its donors, may be favorably reported and 
adopted. We should say the same if the statue were as 
distinctively an intrusion on the part of Presbyterians or 
Baptists. Let every freeman protest against transforming 
the capitol of the United States into a Romish Cathedral.’’ 


‘¢ Our best treasures are sometimes overlooked because 
they are so near us. Home dear ones and home joys may 
fail of recognition or appreciaiton in their true value, 
simply because we take it for granted that the choicest 
gifts that earth has for us are not already within reach. 
As Wordsworth says : 


‘ For things far off we toil, while many a good 
Not sought because too near, is never gained.’ ” 
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RELIEF WORK IN ARMENIA. 


Harpoot, March 1896.—To the Armenian Relief 
Committee—Gentlemen: Our system of relief com- 
prises several distinct departments. 

First. Bread distribution in this city. The destitute 
receive tickets for two pieces of bread a day for each 


> 


“* 


adult, and present them to the bakers with whom we have | 


contracted. The number now on our list is 2,379, but it 
increases from week to week in spite of the closest scru- 
tiny of the lists to keep out those who could by any 
means live without help. We personally attend to the 
distribution of the tickets and the settlement of the ac- 
counts with bakers. 

Second. Bedding and underclothes. 
is under the care of our ladies. 
destitute womer, who take it to their homes and make a 
suit of underclothing for six cents. 
have thus kept their families supplied with bread. 
this centre we send out clothes and beds to the villages | 
and supply the refugees who come here. This depart- 


This department 


Sewing is given out to | 


Over 300 women | 


From | flower-laden branches. 


| epidemics is greatly increased. 
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it is not a dis- 
trict or individuals that have suffered, but a nation in 


Friends, 


danger of perishing. Our hearts almost faint when we 


| consider the magnitude of the problem, but we must 


| strive to get it before you. 





ment also sends out cotton to villages to be spun into 
thread ; the thread we give to weavers to be made into | 
cloth, and the cloth we use for clothing, paying for the | 
work at each step. 
along. 

Third. The industrial relief for men. We have 
furnished work to men in clearing away the ruins of 
burnt buildings, for our desire is to help without pauper- 
izing them. 

Fourth. The distribution of money to the towns and 
villages. We are trying to aid a people who are famish- 
ing, with plenty to eat all around them. The harvests 
were better than usual this year, and there is food which 
the Turks are willing to sell. Moreover, money is small 
in bulk and can be distributed without attracting atten- 
tion as loads of grain, etc., would. The clothing sent 
from Constantinople has been distributed in Malatia (19 
bales), Arabkir (10 bales), Palu (2 bales), Aghun vil- 
lages (2 bales), Mezreh and Harpoot (4 bales), and 
there are 18 bales here now to be distributed this week. 

We have aided up to the present time 10,655 fami- 
lies, containing 60,586 souls. The villagers have been 
able to travel and come to us quite freely, and in this | 


In this way many families are helped | 


have gone in person. 

Fifth. General observations. The number of the 
needy increase because many who had a little food have 
now exhausted their store. There are thousands of 
widows and orphans thrown upon the world with no bread 
winners. ‘There are artisans without tools, farmers with- 
out seed or cattle, and people without houses. What are 
they to do? 

The prospect is awful. 

I hope you may be able to give us means to help us at 
least in the matter of seed and cattle ; but to maintain | 
only the present lines of relief work down to the end of 
April we dare not estimate less than $50,000. ur rate | 
of expenditure is now $5,000 per week. This leaves out 
of sight the effort to set the people on their feet again. | 
It is concerned simply with the task of prolonging their 
lives in the pit into which they have fallen. 

The estimate of 100,000 destitute people in Harpoot 
province is not exaggerated. If these people are to be at 
all adequately clothed and fed $500,000 is not an extrava- 
gant estimate. 

The point I wish to bring out is that our relief work | 
is now on the lowest possible scale. We cut off from 
our lists thousands who are really needy, because they | 
can barely manage to live. 

In such a state of things the danger of disease and 





| fruit trees, 18,000 acres are in prunes alone. 


; acre. 





PRUNE ORCHARDS IN CALIFORNIA. 
Harper's Weekly. 

A RIDE through one of the vast prune orchards when the 
trees are in full bloom is an experience never to be for- 
gotten. Some of these orchards, consisting of 500 acres, 
contain 50,000 trees, their ages varying from five to ten 
years, and planted in regular rows from ten to twenty feet 
apart. Nor pebble, nor clod, nor blade of grass can be 
found among the friable soil of the miles-long aisles which 
intervene, tessellated by the flickering shadows of the 
swaying snowy petals which project on either side from 
Bird and bee and butterfly are 
each alive to the situation, and puncture the perfumed air 
of a cloudless May morning with song, buzz, and voice- 
less wing. 

Among this embarrassment of beauty walks the alert, 


| intelligent orchardist, watching with the trained eye of an 


artist the development of the tiny bud of the embryo prune 
upon the tree, until picked at the prime of its perfection 
with the deft hand ofan expert. In order to produce the 
desired uniformity of size and shape, each fruit-bearing 
bough is subjected to such thinning and pruning that 


| there lie scattered about the base of a tree often more re- 
| jected prunes than are left hanging upon its branches. 


As the Eastern plum pest, the curculio, is unknown in 
California, as scarcely a drop of rain falls upon the trees 
from May until November, and as there is no scorching 
sun to shrivel the delicate skin of the prune nor rough 
wind to mar its contour, a bough of full-ripened clusters 
represents one of perfect prunes. 

In an area from six to ten miles square planted to 
They cover 
the billowy surface of the majestic foothills, as well as the 
plain, with a beautiful irregularity impossible to describe. 
At plucking time thousands of busy hands are at work, 


| chiefly those of boys and girls, preparing the luscious 


| fruit for curing under the rays of the midsummer sun. 
way thousands have been helped to whom we could not | - 


The average yield from the crop is about eight tons per 
The average cost of caring for the orchards, har- 
vesting and curing such a crop, is $30 per acre, leaving a 
net income per acre of higene. 


Be of good cheer “about death, and know this of a 





| truth,—that no evil can happen to a good man, either in 


life or after death.— Socrates. 





Jesus CurisT preached his own life and lived his own 
doctrine. —Chudd. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church will meet 
at Cincinnati, Fifth month 1. The question of admitting women 
will come up, some of the ‘‘Annual Conferences’’ having already 
elected female delegates. The vote in the annual conferences, nearly 
complete, has been: for women delegates, 2,889; against, 1,109. 
Those in favor of the change insist that, as women are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the constitution of the organization de- 
mands that they be admitted to exercise the full rights and powers of 


| their membership. Those opposed take the ground that it is against 
| the letter of Biblical teaching, and that women would weaken the de- 


liberations of the main Conference. 


—Fox terriers seem to: be very numerous in London, Two-thirds 


| of the stray unmuzzled dogs impounded in that city so far have been 


of that species. ‘‘ Between seven and eight thousand of these have 
been removed from our midst,’’ says the Daily Telegraph, “ without 
causing any appreciable diminution.’’ 


—The Amherst College astronomical expedition, fitted out to take 
observations in Japan of a total eclipse of the sun in Eighth month next, 
arrived at Seattle on the 13th inst. The expedition will sail from San 
Francisco and cross the Pacific by way of the Hawaiian Islands in the 
yacht Coronet. 


—A mastodon’s skull, in a fine state of preservation was dug up at 
Buchanan, Mich., near the Indiana boundary, a few days ago. It 
measures 2% feet in width, and has four perfect teeth. The teeth 
measure about 4 inches by 64 inches. 


—California orange growers have made more money so far this 
year than in many seasons. The early crop of navel oranges was of 
unusual quantity and quality. 

—The remains of lake dwellers, such as have been found at Burton 
Mere in Suffolk, England, and near Glastonbury in Somerset, are sup- 
posed by some to date bazk so far as 1200 B. C. 


—lIn giving a birthday party for children the table should be deco- 
rated with the birthday flower of the month in which they were born, 
January, snowdrop; February, the primrose ; March, violet ; April, 
daisy ; May, hawthorn; June, wild rose ; July, lily; August, poppy ; 
September, convolvulus ; October, hops ; November, chrysanthemum ; 
December, holly. Each has an appropriate sentiment attached to it. 
The snowdrop means consolation ; the primrose, youthful sunshine ; the 
violet, modesty ; the daisy, innocence ; the hawthorne, hope ; the wild 
rose, simplicity ; the lily, purity ; the poppy, the comfort of sleep ; the 
convolvulus, contentment ; hops, aspiration; the chrysanthemum, 
cheerfulness ; holly, foresight and protection.—Zadies' Home Journal. 


—dAccording to the researches of Sir John Herschel and Pouillet, 
the actual emission of solar light and heat corresponds to the consump- 
tion of six tons of coal per hour on every square yard of the sun’s 
surface. 


—The excavations made on the site of Nineveh prove that the city 
was burned and then deserted by its inhabitants, who were probably 
deported after the last great siege. 


—Two men intoxicated and driving a large gray horse hitched to a 
wagon loaded with dynamite were arrested in Willimantic, Conn., the 
other day, while driving at a gallop. 


—At the annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association 
of Pennsylvania in this city, on the evening of the 17th inst., Con- 
gressman Marriott Brosius, M. C. from the Lancaster district of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke upon ‘‘ The Rise, Progress, and Present State of the 
Merit System in the Civil Service of the United States.”” The Execu- 


tive Committee, in its annual report, spoke of the excellence of some of | 


Mayor Warwick’s appointments and criticised the State Administration 
for the little regard which seems to have been paid ‘‘ to the principles 
of good government in connection with appointments and removals.” 


—A despatch from Sherbrooke, Quebec, says that the exodus of 


French Canadians into the United States goes on uninterruptedly. 
Fully 250 French Canadians from Eastern Quebec left there on the 
night of the 15th, by the Boston and Maine Railway, and 150 more 
left via the Grand Trunk Railway. “ Railroad people say that the 
daily average of the French Canadian emigrants passing through 
Sherbrooke is about 100.”’ 


—Lord Arthur Hill, (a prominent Irish landowner in County 
Down), who is spoken of as a probable successor to Sir Heary Blake 
as Governor of Jamaica, had a romantic wooing. His present wife 
acted in the capacity of companion to his mother, the Marchioness of 
Devonshire, and, thinking a marriage with her would be against his 
interest, she suddenly disappeared, and it was only with difficulty that 
he could discover her whereabouts and induce her to reconsider her 
determination. It was this episode she embalmed in poetry in the 
well-known song, “ In the Gloaming.”—Current [tem. 


—Peach growers on the Delaware Peninsula, it is said, unite in 
the opinion that the crop of the coming season will be one of the 
largest for many years. They feel confident that it will equal the 
crop of last year, which brought at least $1,000,000 to the Peninsula. 
The cool weather had kept back the buds, and thus lessened the 
danger of them being killed by frost. 


—At Calcutta University 2,743 students are matriculated, more 
than five times as many asin 1865. There are ninety-nine Indian Col- 
leges affiliated with the university, which receives no public money in 
any shape. 

—Mme. Kerschbaumer, who has been appointed to the chair of 
ophthalmology in a medical college for women at St. Petersburg, is 
the first woman professor in Russia. She is a Russian by birth, but 
she married an Austrian physician, with whom she founded an eye in- 
firmary at Salzburg in 1875. Since then she has been engaged in con- 
ducting this institute. She studied chiefly in Switzerland. 

—There is no end to the humorous inconsistencies of the remon- 
strants against equal rights for women. Dr. Parkhurst thinks a young 
woman would lose her womanliness by coéducation, and would be ut- 
terly ruined by the ‘‘ publicity” of casting a ballot; but he sees noth- 
ing incompatible with delicacy in having an enormous portrait of his 
wife’s face paraded in ’ll the newspapers in connection with the ad- 
vertisement of a patent medicine !— Woman's Journal. 
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—President Thwing, of the Western Reserve University, who has 
been investigating the subject, places the number of graduates from 
American colleges and universities at about 300,000. Of these about 
150,000 are now living. 


—It is said that only one person in four in London earns over $5 a 
week. 


—It is intended by German doctors to celebrate on May 14 the one 
hundredth anniversary of Dr. Jenner’s first experiment in vaccination. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

BEGINNING with the 14th of this month, an extraordinary period of 
warm weather has prevailed. The temperature has risen to go degrees, 
There has been, daily, an “ excess 
rising as high as 29 degrees on the 18th and roth; 
and even on the 20th, when it appeared much cooler, the excess was 
24 degrees. The heat has been general over the country. The effect 
has been to start up all vegetable growth with great suddenness, the 
spring having been very ‘‘ backward” previously, and farm work late. 

A POLITICAL contest is at hand in Canada. An Ottawa despatch 
says that the Dominion Parliament will be prorogued on the 23d inst., 
and the House dissolved and writs issued on the 24th. The date for 


the general elections has not yet been fixed, but they will probably be 
held between the 23d of May and the 2d of June. 


A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred in Philadelphia onthe 18thinst. ‘The 
large railroad station buildings of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
in West Philadelphia, were entirely destroyed, with 26 passenger cars, 
six of them ‘* Pullmans,”’ and other rolling-stock. The station has not 
been used, for some years, for the arrival and departure of trains. 

DELEGATES from the United States, Enzland, France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Holland met in Brussels on the 2oth, and began 
the discussion of plans designed to lead to the holding of a new official 
international bimetallic conference. In the House of Representatives 
at Washington, on the 2oth, J. S. Willis, member from Delaware, 


’ 


| offered a joint resolution authorizing and directing the President to 


invite the commercial nations of the world to join in an international 
monetary conference, to be held at as early a date as practicable, for 
the purpose of establishing an international standard of ratio between 
gold and silver as money. The resolution was ‘‘ ruled out by the 


| Speaker, on a point of order.” 


THE war in Cuba appears somewhat more favorable to the Spanish 
army. The insurgent forces commanded by Antonio Maceo are re- 
ported as shut up in the western end of the island, being cut off from 
marching eastward by a strong cordon,—called a “ trocha,’’—across 
the island, and the Spanish authorities claim that Maceo cannot break 
through. The insurgents say he does not need to do this, and that in 
the rainy and unhealthy season, now at hand, the Spanish troops will 
be unable to maintain the ‘* trocha.’’ 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, dean of the faculty of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, and one of the most widely-known 
lawyers and legal writers in this country, died on the rgth, in his 65th 

He was the brother of Dr. Lyman Abbott. He took a lively 
interest in work for the Indians, and was an active member of the 
Mohonk Conference. 


THE practice of duelling in Germany has become so frequent, espe- 
cially amongst officers of the army, and has resulted in so many kill- 
ings, that there is a sharp agitation concerning it and its suppression by 
law. In the Reichstag (Parliament of the Empire), on the 2oth, there 
was an earnest debate on the subject. 


THE sessions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held at 4th and 
Arch streets, began on Second-day last, the 20th. Among the visiting 
Friends are Susanna Fayle, of Dublin, Ireland, Charles H. Varney, 
of Providence, R. I., and Eliza H. Varney, of Canada. 


THE question whether President Kruger, of the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, will come to London to negotiate, is not yet settled. 
a reply to Colonial Secretary Chamberlain. It is friendly ‘‘ but does 
not advance the negotiations.” It repeats that the President cannot 
ask the Volksraad to allow him to go to London until the basis of dis- 
cussion is settled. He hopes for a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion at issue, but says the Transvaal cannot admit any right on the part 


He has sent 


| of a foreign Power to interfere with her internal affairs. 


BARON MAURICE DE HIRSCH, the Jewish financier and philan- 
thropist, died on his estate at Presburg, Hungary, on the 20th. He 
was enormously rich, and had given large sums to the aid of various 
Jewish undertakings. 


A MINISTERIAL crisis is again threatened in France. The ministry, 
headed by M. Bourgeois, cannot secure the approval of the Senate. 
The latter body, on the 21st, adopted a motion to defer discussion of 
the granting of money for the war in Madagascar until a new Ministry 
is formed. The Ministers left the Senate chamber when the vote was 
announced to discuss the situation. 


PEACE negotiations between Italy and Abyssinia have been finally 
ruptured. King Menelek’s terms have been rejected. The new 
Italian loan of 140,000,000 lire has been covered 15 times. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 


Pittsburgh. 
ram building is 60x25x20. It will require 
eS to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
TOCK } z 
ere Pitsborgs. | at $1.25 per gal.—$17.50; or, four 25-lb. kegs 
ee en ee Po : ; ond 
scxerem )°™"™ | of white lead, $6.00; five gals. pure linseed 
ATLANTIC : oil, $2.50; four cans tinting colors, 80 cts. ; 
— 4 pt. Japan dryer, 15 cts.; 4% pt. turpentine, 
nw [Ph 5 cts. Total, $9.50—a saving of $8.00 
ULSTER ‘in favor of 
UNION } 
; e 
SOUTHERN } 

V¢ Shicago. i e é d 
=i | Pure White Lea 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI | } without considering its greater durability. Examine the 

St. Louis. ; , : ae: 
RED SEAL } brand (see list). For colors use the NATIONAL LEAD Co.'s 
SOUTHEEN } Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble to make or 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO ) match a shade 
MORLEY sageaerits ae tg ing valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland of ws free: also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM \ M designs painted in various styles or c« ombinations of shades forwarded 
Salem, Mass t ending to paint 
CORNELL upor pplicat tion to those inten 4 tT 
kentucky ©” NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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ULISTS’ 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Prices Modevate. 
Giasses adjusted free of charge. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS 


Work Guaranteed. 


EWPORT’S 





MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Un 


RECTIFIED 
PHOSPHATE 








ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Has the highest commercial rating by the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture on the 


list, regardless of selling price, viz 


: $42.20 per ton. 


CASH PRICE AT THE WORKS, WILLOW GROVE, PA,, $33, 








Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St, Philadelpnia, Pa, Pa. 


-§. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a&@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


oe BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jebhing Attended To. 





1125 weer! ~~ Miledelphia, street above Race), 
hilade)lphia, Penna. 
8. RB. Ricwa: THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


asa, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 222 Wallace Street. 


Mudge Patent Canner. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for trans 


cessfully canned by this process, eithe1 with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. 


Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., ee 


A book of recipes by! Mrs. 8. T. BORER, given with each canner r sold. 





The Quickest, Chasment 
and Easiest Method of 
Sees Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 


ortation may be suc- 


Any person can successfully operate. 


| WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beniamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
,» 907 N. Thirteenth 
Residence, 1n6 Woodstock street, seeeeinentn Pa 
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NOTICES. 


*,.* The Philanthropic Committee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, together with the members 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Commit- 
tee residing within the limits of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, will meet on Third day morning, 
Fourth month 28, at 9.30 o’clock, at Wilming- 
ton, in Friends’ school-house. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 





*,* The Philanthropic Committee of West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting will hold a session at 
the meeting-house, 15th street and Rutherford 
Place, New York city, Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 25, at 2.30 p. m. 

Jos. A. BoGaRrbus, Chairman. 
CHARLOTTE WILLETS, Sec’ y. 

*,* A meeting of the General Conference of 
Friends’ Associations will be held in Race Street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 11, 1896, at 8 o’clock. 

The subject, “ Limitation of topics for dis- 
cussion in our Associations to matters directly 
relating to Friends,’ will be presented in a 
paper by a member of New York and Brooklyn 
Association. The discussion will be opened by 
Cynthia S. Holcomb, of the Newtown Asso- 
ciation. 

A paper, ‘‘ Loyalty to the Society,”’ will be 
presented by Wm. W. Birdsall, of the Philadel- 
phia Association, and the discussion opened by 
Edgar Conrow, of the Moorestown Association. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Wm. W. BIRDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN Lippincott, Secretary. 

*,* The annual meeting of Friends’ Board- 
ing House Association, will be held at No. 1708 
Race street, on Fourth-day, the 29th inst., at 3 
o'clock. Contributors and Friends generally 
are invited to attend the meeting. 

CLEMENT A. WoopDNUTT, Secretary. 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 25, 

£.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at Io o’clock a. m., as 
follows: 

The Indian, in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race St. Meeting- House. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco, at II a. m., in 
Room No. I. 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
9 30 a. m., in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at Io a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor. 

James H. Atkinson, 


Eleanor K. Richards, } Clerks. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments: Green St. Meeting, Fourth month 21 ; 
Frankford Meeting, Fourth month 26. 

Cuas. E. THomas,C lerk. 








A Penny Proves It. 


Buy a postal, simply write your 
address on it and mailittous, A 


trial quantity of 


SILVER RO- 
e gc 
ELEY SIS... 
will be sent you. It’s a labor saver 


and a silver saver. It’s unlike 

others. It will surprise you 

At grocers, or postpaid, lic. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 Jobn St., 


" 


New York. 
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*,* A Temperance Conference under the care 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held in Friends’ Meeting-House, at 
Trenton, N. J., on First-day, Fourth month 26, 
1896, at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 

The attendance of Friends and others is so- 
licited. FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

Jacksonville, N. J. 

*,* Bucks County First-day School Union 
will be held at Langhorne, Fourth month 25, at 
10,30 o’clock a. m. 

An invitation is extended to all interested. 
BARCLAY Eyre, \ Clerks 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, . 

*.* Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.—» Com- 
mittee has been appointed to assist in finding 
boarding places for Friends proposing to be in 
attendance : 

Tamar Hartley, 
Sarah L. Haines, 
Matilda K. Lobb, 
Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th St. 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce St. 
or in care of Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race Street. 


1511 Swain St. 
1513 Marshall St. 
1702 N. 18th St. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
FirTH MONTH: 
3. Sing Sing. 
10. Amawalk. 
17. Creek. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 0th St. Phila. 


eet WILLIAM HEACOCK, 28> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


*DREER’S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 
poor ones when the best cost no more, Send 
postage stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
for 1896-—richly illustrated ; two colored plates 
on cover, of popular flowers, It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 
= HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. = 
MTN ed 


; 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted, The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@g7When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement this inpaper.“Wag 


Ww 





It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anemic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,%, 4% and 1-lb, tins. 
Somatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A vleasant and strength 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Soma: 
tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


The Pennhurst, Sun Parlor. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 


Elevator. 
8 Sent. JAMES HOOD. 


The Whittier, ozconey., 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Aquarille, Open all the year. 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Special Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


MLE. @H.M. HUMPTON. 
TELEPHONE 224, 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well Managed. 
Comfortable. 
Homelike. 


Convenient to both depots. 
Near the Beach. 
Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Much Improved. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Newly Furnished. 


Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 





A Notable Thing. 
Results out-argue theories. Read the follow- 


ing; it is true, and means dollars in your 
pocket if you take the hint: 


In 1892 a certain 20-acre piece of land, with good 
natural soil but in poor condition, was treated to 15 
tons of the Thomas Potato Fertilizer; 1,000 pounds 
to the acre broadcast and 500 pounds in the drills. 
Actual cost per acre $26.25 

Dry weather kept the potato crop down to 150 
bushels per acre, which sold for $75. Wheat was 
put in without additional fertilizer—though the 
manure made by four horses during the summer 
was put on a part of the land; hardly worth count- 
o.- wheat crop, 28 bushels per acre, sold for 

1 


The land was mowed three times the next year 
(1894), and expert judges put the total of cured hay 
above 534 tons per acre, worth $55. The hay crop 
of 1895 (assisted by 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda) was 3 tons to the acre, worth $30. Nitrate 
cost $2.50. 

Total cost for fertilizer, $28.75 per acre. 

Total cash receipts $176.80 per acre. 

Draw your own conclusions, and do likewise. 


|. P. THOMAS & SON CO, 


Bone Fertilizers, 
2 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


good one 


> 


No lamp is a 
without its particular chimney. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get ; sent free. 


“Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.” 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


‘¢Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy poems, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Desirable for library or table; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Penna. 

For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


6 
Southern Quakers and Slavery,” 
By STEPHEN B. WEEKS, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins University Historical Series.) 


The planting and extension of Quakerism in the 
South. Quaker social life. Their testimony against 
War and Slavery. Settlements in the West and de- 
cline in the South. 


Price, $2.00. 414 pages, 8vo. 


KIRK BROWN, Agent, 


1813 N. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 
1695 Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Just published for the Committee. 
Illustrated with six — < old Meeting-houses. 
nding. 
Price, 25 cents ; mailed for 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


JUST ISSUED. 


“Biographical Sketch of Louisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
Price, $1.25, postage 10 cents extra. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
Or JOHN L. GRIFFEN, 
143 W. 69th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

Edited by William Edward iurner, Birkenhead, 
England. Payments direct. 

Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. 
scriptionsand advertisements invited. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 P- m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, 
those from without the city and young Frie 


nds 
boarding in the city being particularly desired to 
0 80. 


The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 
A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Cht- 
eago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 
By Howarp M. JENKINS. 
Leafiet, (23 yeas, ee to fit ordinary letter envel- 


ope). Price, single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by madi at these 


prices. —_ Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Sub- 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 





Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL Bakinc PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 
No. 711 WALNuT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


S.P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) | 


2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Pro 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to | 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosErPH WEBSTER, Ws. WESTER, 





PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all partsof the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Rea] Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


SEATTLE 
NMIORTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 


TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 





rties handled | 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeweRat Trust and BaNKIne Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ae 


Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUST —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Raterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non residents, etc., etc. : 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Willkam M. Byrn. . 


Executive Commitiee :,Wm. H. we Chairman, Henry C. Matth George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. te, Matt. C. Posten, Lewis A. Gusderft. a » 
CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


THE GIRARD SURPLUS, 89:000,000 
Ue §6TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Ren 
e P - ah 5 


, OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEOBGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jxz., Ww . GAW 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 

JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aLL DasreaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSUBANOB 
at actual Net Cost. Itis Pumgty MuTUAL; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIons and 
a Sugpious of over Taree Mritions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

. . . DIRECTORS... 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r.. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H, Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen:y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciton, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
OHN C. 


JOHN 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®. 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 


ASA 8. WING ; M of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Make Cows Pay. 
Twenty cows and one 
SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 
ARATOR will make more 
butter than twenty-five cows 
and no separator. Sell five 
cows; the money will buy a 


ONE OF 
Pack & SONS 
COMBED COTTON separator and you save cost 
Uy P a of their keep, while the butter you make 
* ea ae, sells for two cents more per pound. Send 
for circulars. Please mention this 
paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 


| 

| Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
«Omaha, Neb., Elgin, 1. 
= 
| 

| 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
= to‘serving families. Office, 
J L. JONES. 


eee 





